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THE CHRISTIAN ENTHUSIASM. 


A Jewish friend gave me recently an essay on the Sermon 
on the Mount, which claims to prove that every sentence of 
this Sermon was borrowed from the teachings of Jewish 
Rabbis or from well-known phrases of Jewish worship. And 
Mr. Higginson, likewise, in his essay on the Sympathy of 
Religions, which gives one key-note of the Free-Religionist 
movement, finds in the sacred books of other religions and 
the sayings of certain philosophers parallels, as he thinks, to 
all the important truths and precepts of the gospels. 

This may be so, in the main. We may concede that - 
Christianity has gathered up many fragmentary truths, 
which prophets and sages had taught the world at other 
times. And yet, after all, there is something distinctive in 
Christianity,— something, which has done more for human 
welfare than the moral earnestness of Stoicism, or the hu- 
manity of Buddhism, or the zeal of Islam, or even the lofty 
faith of Israel,—a religious enthusiasm which, though often 
dimly apprehended and grievously perverted, was a new 
inspiration in the world, and is to-day the heart's blood of 
our Christian civilization and the great hope of the world’s 
progress; so that the words of the Apostle may now be used 
of Christianity with a far deeper meaning than he himself 
intended, “There is none other name given under heaven 
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whereby we must be saved.” This religious enthusiasm of 
reverent, hopeful * faith and love, that looks upon the vilest 
man of any race as one whom God would save t and “for 
whom Christ died,” was from the first the most distinctive 
sentiment of Christianity. And the secret of this enthu- 
siasm was a truth which Christianity alone has taught,— 
the idea of the immeasurable value of every human soul. 
Says Lecky, in his sketch of Early Christianity ¢:— 


The entire movement I have traced, displays an anxiety, not only for 
the life, but also for the moral well-being, of the castaways of society, 
such as the most humane nations of antiquity had never reached. This 
minute end scrupulous care for human life and human virtue in the hum- 
blest forms, in the slave, the gladiator, the savage, or the infant, was 
indeed wholly foreign to the genius of Paganism. It was produced by 
the Christian doctrine of the inestimable value of each immortal soul. 
It is the distinguishing and transcendent characteristic of every society 
into which the spirit of Christianity has passed. The first and most 
manifest duty of a Christian man was to look upon his fellow-men as 
eacred beings; and from this grew up the eminently Christian idea of 
the sanctity of all human life.§ 


Neither Judaism nor Stoicism nor Buddhism nor Mahome- 
tanism has been able to kindle the Christian enthusiasm, || 
because they have never apprehended the Christian idea. 
Judaism was blinded by its race-exclusiveness, Stoicism by 

a certain kind of pride,{] Mahometanism and Buddhism by 





**‘Those who would for a moment know his (that is, Christ’s] heart and under- 
stand his life, must begin by thinking of the whole race of man, and of every member 
of the race, with awful reverence and hope.’’—Zece Homo, p. 180. 


t1 Tim. ii. 4. 
+t European Morals, ii. pp. 18, 34 (Appleton, 1887). 


§“ The solemn sense of the infinite scale of human life is the great characteristic 
of the Christian theory of existence.’’— Martineau, Endeavours, p. 483. 


| Even if we regard this as simply the highest manifestation of the same “ enthu- 
siasm of humanity” that is found in Buddhism and elsewhere, yet the fact that, as 
manifested in Jesus, it was the highest ever known, gives him the Spiritual leader- 
ship of mankind, and makes his religion the ideal religion to which all other religions 
must rise. 


7“ Pride, which looks within, making man seek his own approbation, was not 
only permitted in Stoicism ; it was even its leading moral agent.””— Lecky, Zuropean 
Morals, i. 195. This created a feeling of exclusiveness. And, besides this pride, 
there was a contempt for enthusiasm, which prevented the Stoics from feeling the 
full meaning and power of their doctrine of human brotherhood, and therefore from 
apprehending the Christian idea. “The framework or theory of benevolence might 
be there, but the animating spirit was absent,’’ “They declared war against the 
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their lack of faith in the Fatherhood of God. But, on the 
other hand, the influence of this idea can be traced in Chris- 
tian lands from the beginning of Christian history, though 
at times in strange forms. We find it in the Apostle’s pre- 
cept, “ Honor all men”; in the democratic spirit, that from 
the first put the slave and the poor on a level with the rich 
and the noble; in the philanthropic and missionary zeal * of 
the Early Church; in the world-wide missions of Catholics 
and Protestants; in Sisterhoods of Charity and Brother- 
hoods of Mercy; in the secret baptism of Indian babes by 
Jesuit priests in Canada,f and even in the bloody persecu- 
tions of heresy ;$ in the English revival of ritualism, which 
was accompanied, and perhaps originated, by a remarkable 
zeal in humanitarian labors; in the Calvinistic dogma of the 
Sovereignty of God, which really meant an assertion of the 
rights of human nature against the despotisms of pope and 
king, and of the dignity of every soul as responsible in the 
last resort to God alone, and as made greater than princes 
by simple loyalty to truth; in the vindication of human 
rights by many who were denounced as infidels by a degen- 
erate Church, which had forgotten the first lessons of the 
gospel of Jesus; and even in the democratic enthusiasm of 
the French Revolution, though it disowned both its lawful 
heritage of the Christian name and the Christian beliefs out 
of which it had grown,— for, during many ages past, these 
beliefs in God and immortality had nurtured a feeling of the 
worth of human nature, until this feeling became a habit in 
the blood, which in the noblest souls developed into an 


whole emotional side of our being, and reduced human virtue to a kind of majestic 
egotism.” Therefore they “ could never found a true or lasting religion of benevo- 
lence.” Lecky, i. pp. 189-192. 


*Philanthropic and missionary zeal and the democratic spirit are not peculiar to 
Christianity. But, as these are developed in Christendom, we observe in them a dis- 
tinctive motive and quality, which show the tnfluence of the Christian idea. 

t This, though superstitious to us, yet showed an intense feeling of the value of 
souls. 

+ The feeling of the value of souls made good men, in a coarse and cruel age, will- 
ing to persecute for the sake of saving innocent souls and perhaps the heretics, too 
from the supposed danger incurred by heresy. But the intolerant spirit itself grew 
out of the feeling that church-unity is supremely important ; and this feeling we can 
trace back to the enormous influence of the traditions of the unity and grandeur of 
the old Roman Empire. Intolerance, therefore, was of heathenish origin, and utterly 
contrary to the spirit of Jesus. (Luke ix. 49, 50, 54-56.) 
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enthusiasm of humanity, even when the beliefs themselves 
were blindly rejected. Though mingled often with the 
superstitious and cruel barbarisms that the heathen ages 
bequeathed, or forced for a time by ignorance or in violent 
reaction against oppression and wrong to take wild shapes 
and speak strange tongues, like the first disciples, yet this 
Christian belief in the sanctity of all human life has been 
slowly purifying the Church, and manifesting its power in 
fairer shapes, and in the great reforms of the present time 
finding eloquent voice for the gospel of the Son of Man. It 
is this enthusiastic faith in man* that kept alive in Christen- 
dom the democratic spirit, and often fermented in demo- 
cratic movements, and voiced itself in democratic lyrics like 
“A man’s a man for a’ that.” Though often repressed and 
apparently crushed, when Christianity became corrupt, yet 
it has broken out again in unexpected ways. In the great 
crises of Christian history,—as in the struggle of the Church 
for popular rights against the Feudal power, and in the 
struggle of the people against the alliance of Feudalism 
with a worldly Church, and, again, in the struggles of 
nations against their royal despets and of reformers against 
spiritual tyranny,— this enthusiastic faith in man, which is 
essential Christianity, has repeatedly saved our European 
civilization. 

It is this spirit that vitalizes the New Testament, the 
accepted hand-book of our religion, though even this book 
holds much that was as transient as the fashion of tunics 
and sandals in the time of Jesus. Precisely how far he 
accommodated the expression of his great thoughts to the 
ignorance of his time, so that he might be understood at all, 
or how far his language was misapprehended and carelessly 
reported by his hearers, it is impossible to tell. Some of his 
precepts, or certainly the phrasing of them, were intended 
to apply to only the emergencies of the time. And it is not 
just to belittle his spiritual greatness by pointing out phrases 
or sayings, which will not accord with the teachings of mod- 
ern science and ethics; for he could not have risen above 


* This is very different from the Teutonic spirit of personal independence, 
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the scientific conceptions of his time, and some special pre- 
cepts may be obscured by the dull perceptions of the disci- 
ples whose memory treasured them. The main ethical 
principles that he taught are obvious, however; and these 
transcend the ethical teachings of any sage or prophet before 
him.* But it was not his science, his politics, his economics, 
or even his ethics, that expressed his peculiar inspiration and 
gave him his influence in history. These were almost as 
incidental as the Aramaic dialect that he used. They do 
not, therefore, constitute distinctive Christianity. They 
explain his peculiar power little more than the sediment 
and drift-wood of the Mississippi explain the mighty flood 
of waters that pours into the Mexican Gulf. It is, rather, 
the unique religious enthusiasm, pervading his life and glori- 
fying his cross, that was the special gift of God through him 
to the world. And this, which has given to his words their 
marvellous vitality, is the element in the New Testament 
which alone can claim to be his distinctive religion. 

Then, too, rather than any form of organized religion in 
"later times — which, though bearing the Christian name, may 
be largely a medley of inherited paganisms, with but little 
of the Christian leaven — it is this distinctive spirit that has 
the best right to be called “ Christianity.” It is not fair to 
judge a religion by the historic forms or temporary institu- 
tions, through which it is slowly realizing its distinctive aim. 
It is rather by the ideal of its founder and the best results of 
his influence in history that the historic forms must them- 
selves be judged; and therefore the measure of the proper 
Christianity of ment} or institutions must be simply the 
degree in which they share this Christian spirit. 

In the same way, by “Christian” ethics we may mean 
the virtue, or the total character, that is pervaded with the 
Christian spirit; for the real worth of a virtue depends on 


* See Bierbower’s Morals of Christ and Lecky’s European Morals. 


+ Doubtless there are multitudes in Christendom, who show very little of the 
Christian spirit and are morally inferior to many heathen, and, therefore, are not 
properly Christians in the sense above described. Yet they are called “ Christians” 
in another sense, namely, that by their reverence for Christian institutions and tra- 
ditions they are placed in a schooi of Christian influences. “Christianity” is often 
used to mean this “School of Christ,” or the whole movement in history that has 
been more or less pervaded by Christian ideas and feelings. 
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its motive. And, because the Christian motive depends on 
certain religious beliefs, these beliefs are essential. Even 
in personal ethics there is no inspiration so powerful as the 
Christian. The thought. of the inestimable value of our 
own souls because they are immortal, clothes every duty 
with divinest majesty; and virtue becomes transfigured to 
something fairer, when with the ethical reverence for the law 
of right is blended the Christian feeling of loving sonship to 
God. 

In a well-known passage of Wilhelm Meister, Goethe 
speaks of “reverence for that which is beneath us” as the 
noblest kind of reverence, and as distinctively Christian; 
and, in the familiar last words of his Lenox address, Chan- 
niug speaks of “reverence for humanity, the feeling of 
brotherhood, and of all men’s relation to a common Father,” 
as the distinctively Christian spirit. In this reverence for 
human nature, as preached by Channing,* we find the chief 
inspiration of the Unitarian movement. It was this that 
made Unitarianism peculiarly Christian, though other . 
Churches denied it the name, and that kindled a distinctively 
Christian zeal in humanitarian work which at that time 
characterized Unitarianism. Channing included “the feeling 
of brotherhood and of all men’s relation to a common Father,” 
as part of the distinctively Christian spirit; and Christian 
Liberals have generally regarded the ideas of the Divine 
Fatherhood and the human brotherhood as distinctively 
Christian. But this is not strictly true. Stoicism also held 
these ideas, though without apprehending their highest mean- 
ing, and therefore without the reverence for human nature 
and the enthusiasm + of faith and love that are fostered by 





*But many Liberal Orthodox to-day seem truer to the thought of Channing than 
some professed Unitarians. Says Rev. T. T. Munger, D.D., “Christ saw man at his 
true value and died to give expression to his estimate : he is man rightly weighing 
man.”’ “The struggle of Christ in history is to bring men up to the point of duly 
valuing their fellow-men.”— The Appeal to Life, p. 18. Says Rev. Phillips Brooks, 
D.D., “ Upon the race and upon the individual, Jesus is always bringing into more 
and more perfect revelation the certain truth that man, and every man, is the child 
of God.” — The Influence of Jesus, p. 12. 

+t Lecky says that Marcus Aurelius “almost realized the Christian type,” but 
“seldom has such active and unrelaxing virtue been united with so little enthusi- 


asm.” — European Morals, i. p. 253. “In every age the Christian temper has shivered 
at the touch of Stoic apathy.”—Hece Homo, p. 130. 
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Christianity. For the Christian truth is not merely that all 
men are the “offspring” of God, as the Stoics said ;* but it 
is, rather, the belief that even the most degraded soul is dear 
to the Infinite Heart, and is watched over by the Omnipres- 
ent Eye, and has an immortal destiny before it. Whatever 
God so loves t must therefore have inestimable value, and is 
worthy of our reverence. But, if we lose our faith in the 
Fatherly Love of God for every soul, we inevitably lose also 
this reverent feeling of the immeasurable value of every 
soul; and only out of reverent faith in man can rise the 
warmest love for man. The less we value anything, the less 
we love it; and, if we see in human nature nothing immortal 
and divine, we shall be apt to care for it but little. There 
are those indeed who, though without faith in God and im- 
mortality, are nobly philanthropic ; but how much more hope- 
ful and devoted their philanthropy might be, if inspired by 
the Christian enthusiasm! In most men, however, the in- 
stinctive feeling towards the degraded classes is simply con- 
tempt and aversion; and it is from precisely this natural 
feeling that Christianity would save us by its faith in the 
divine sonship and the immortality of all mankind. 

It is not every form of the feeling of brotherhood, then, 
but only the reverent feeling, that is distinctively Christian ; 
and, therefore, we say that reverence for human nature is the 
distinctively Christian sentiment, In Buddhism, for in- 
stance, we find the feeling of brotherhood as fully realized 
as is possible without a faith in the Fatherhood of God; and 
Buddhist humanitarianism, therefore, comes nearer than any 
other to the Christian sentiment, but it lacks the Christian 
reverence and hope. The same may be said of the Ethical 
Culture movement. It is nobly in earnest, but is never 
hopeful with regard to the future of mankind beyond this 
life, because it has no clear, strong faith in God; and what 
reverence it feels for human nature is justified mainly by 
Christian beliefs. 

The highest humanitarianism, therefore, depends directly 


* Acts xvii. 28. 
t John iii. 16, 17; xii. 32; Rom. v. 8; Eph. i. 10; Col. i. 20. 
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or indirectly upon certain religious ideas. There will be a 
warmer enthusiasm for even the relief of the bodily needs of 
men, when the body becomes sacred in our reverent thoughts 
because it is the shelter of an immortal spirit. And still 
more sacred becomes every human soul, though ever so de- 


graded, when we believe in a God who loves that soul. 
Says Martineau : — 


There could be no reverence for lower natures, were there not, to 
begin with, the recognition of a Supreme Mind [who is perfect good- 
ness]. But the moment that this recognition exists, we certainly look 
upon all that is beneath with a different eye; it becomes an object, not 
of pity and protection only, but of sacred respect.* 


To some extent, this is true of our feeling towards even the 
brute creation. Because these are God’s creatures and in 
some sense dear to Him, it forbids our causing them need- 
less pain; and thus the true Christian spirit teaches mercy 
towards brutes more earnestly than even Buddhism does, 
without any of the Buddhist morbidness, which sometimes 
seems to respect the life of a brute as much as the life of 
a man.f 

But the Christian idea of the divine sonship of human 
. nature involves a deeper, more mystic faith in the essential 
unity of God and man, which must have greatly intensified 
the feeling of the sanctity of all human life. The Hebrew 
reverence for the holiness of God had set God and man apart 
with a gulf between, and made it impossible to feel the 
Christian reverence for human nature while God and man 
were sundered. The Greeks believed in the nearness of the 
gods to human affairs, or even in a constant Indwelling of 
God in man and nature; and Stoicism gave this latter 
thought a philosophic statement. But it had little practical 
power till it was blended with a faith in the Heavenly 
Father, and found an intense realization in the consciousness 


* Endeavours, p. 474. I should qualify this passage by the words in brackets. 
t Something like this Buddhist morbidness appears occasionally in Christian 
lands. A lady who is warmly interested in the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, remarked to me once with reference to our Associated Charities and Aid 


Society, probably more in jest than in earnest, “1 don’t care for your men and 
women, but the — dear little dogs!" 
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of Jesus. The* saying that “I and my Father are one,” 
whether really spoken by him, or expressing in later phrase 
the reverent feeling of the Early Church, suggests the idea 
of the Divine Indwelling in all human nature, without losing 
the idea of the transcendence of the Divine Holiness, which 
was the peculiar bequest of Hebrew piety. Both of these 
ideas were taught by the Greek Fathers as essential in 
Christianity, and were formally stated in the Nicene Trinity.* 
Thus in the reverence for Jesus as the full realization of this 
divineness which is latent in every man, or at least as a sym- 
bol of the ideal humanity,— that is, of the complete and con- 
scious union of the human will and the Divine, which is the 
ideal destiny of all mankind,—the Christian enthusiasm 
found a genial soil. 


But let us now turn the gospel pages again, and see what 
they tell us of distinctive Christian truth. 

The Sermon on the Mount has been generally regarded as 
a summary of Christian principles, announced by Jesus at 
the beginning of his ministry. But this Sermon contains 


nothing that is really distinctive of Christianity, except as 
a possible inference from certain passages. Indeed, nowhere 
in all the early ministry is the distinctive idea of Christianity 
clearly taught. Only in the records of the later ministry, 
when Jesus had left Galilee and was dwelling “ beyond Jor- 


, 


dan,” is this truth distinctively affirmed. In the gospel of 
Luke —the Gentile gospel, as it has been called — the tradi- 
tions of this later ministry are preserved. They are omitted 
from the first two gospels, possibly because the broad human- 
ity of these parables and sayings may have sorely hart the 
bigoted patriotism of the Church in Jerusalem, whose tradi- 
tions are reported in the first two Gospels; but to Luke, who 
was Paul’s companion, these discarded anecdotes, which he 
found somewhere still repeated in Galilee or beyond Jordan, 
must have seemed a precious vindication of Paul’s freer gos- 


* But the doctrine of the Trinity is as much out of place in Christian worship and 
theology to-day, as a sentence of Greek would be in an English pulpit. Scholars 
can understand it aright ; but the people cannot. It is valuable for what it tells us 
of the religious life of other times ; but it is useless for the life of to-day. 


2 
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pel, which was strongly opposed for a while by the other 
Apostles. 

It is not strange, then, that our Jewish friends find noth- 
ing unique in the Sermon on the Mount. It is plainly more 
Hebrew than Christian. It was simply the fruit of those 
quiet Nazareth years, when Jesus studied the records of his 
nation’s marvellous history and the wisdom of her great 
Prophets, and listened in the village synagogue to the teach- 
ings of the Rabbis, and thus gathered into his heart all the 
inspiration that his ancestral faith could give. It was a 
summing up of the most spiritual lessons that he had thus 
learned, for which the Old Testament furnished admirable 
texts, such as “truth in the inward parts,” ‘“‘*mercy and not 
sacrifice,” “*man shall not live by bread alone.” But these 
lessons were spoken by him, we must remember, with the 
authority of deep personal conviction, and probably also 
with a deeper insight into the meaning of them than any 
Rabbi or philosopher had ever gained. We must not be 
misled by the identity of words; the thoughts conveyed may 
not be always quite the same. Thus the law of love for our 
neighbor, as given in Leviticus, implies a limitation to He- 
brew neighbors; and, when Jesus spoke of the Samaritan as 
a neighbor, the lawyer who had questioned him was evi- 
dently surprised. So, too, the Fatherhood of God, as taught 
by Jesus, means something tenderer and holier than it could 
have meant to Hebrew Prophet or Stoic Emperor, who 
never spoke of any fervent consciousness of constant com- 
munion in filial trust and love. 

This Sermon, then, we may perhaps say, is the high-water 
mark of his nation’s religious progress up to that time,— not 
of the whole nation, to be sure, but of the choicer prophetic 
souls, the Progressive Judaism of the age. For there may 
have been many,— Nicodemuses and Nathanaels,— both 
among the Rabbis and among the humblest Israelites, who 
were weary of the prevailing formalism, and perhaps were 
already thinking just these thoughts in their silent hearts,* 


*Or, very likely, some of the Rabbis, such as Hillel and his school, may have 
already taught most or all of the lessons of the Sermon on the Mount, 
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which this young teacher put into gracious words. But, on 
the other hand, there is in this Sermon no hint of the pur- 
pose of God to put Jew and Gentile on equal footing,— 
which is one great theme of the later ministry and of Paul’s 
epistles. There is nothing even like John the Baptist’s con- 
temptuous rebuke, “God is able of these stones to raise up 
children unto Abraham.” There is no hint of the warning 
— which Matthew puts far too early,* but of which we hear 
nothing in Luke till Jesus had “steadfastly set his face to 
go to Jerusalem ”—that “many shall come from the East 
and the West and the North and the South, and shall sit 
down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of 
heaven, but the children of the kingdom shall be cast out.” 
And, further, what is even more significant, there is no ez- 
pression of interest in the degraded classes of his own nation. 
The publicans and the heathen are mentioned almost as 
slightingly as the Pharisees and the scribes; and “the sin- 
ners” are not mentioned at all.f The only words that may 
possibly hint a larger love for mankind are those words 
about the impartial grace of God that sends the sunshine 
and the rain upon the just and the unjust. But this goes no 
further than the lesson of the Book of Jonah,— perhaps not 
quite so far. And, at best, it contains only a germ, still con- 
cealed and unsuspected, of the distinctive Christian doctrine. 

But that which is distinctive in any great teacher’s truth 
is learned, not from other men, but from himself and from 
God. His peculiar influence flows out from his peculiar 
genius and inspiration; and this is not so likely to be kin- 
dled in lonely meditation on what others have taught him 
(which is only a second-hand knowledge, after all), as in his 
own experiences. His distinctive doctrine is what he him- 
self sees, as he comes into contact with the realities of 
human life. Therefore, to understand the distinctive gospel 
of Jesus, we must leave the Sermon on the Mount behind 


*Because it is inconsistent with the indifferent spirit of the Sermon on the 


Mount towards “the heathen” and the positive command to the Apostles to avoid 
the Samaritans and Gentiles. 


t That is, not in Matthew’s version of the Sermon on the Mount. But in Luke’s 
fragmentary report, “sinners” (vi. 32-4) is substituted for the “publicans” and 
‘* heathen” of Matthew (v. 46-7; vi. 7). 
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us, and follow the record of his life, and trace the develop- 
ment of his own thought. 

We notice that, from the first days of his ministry, he was, 
like Buddha, “ moved with compassion” for the sorrows and 
sufferings of men. His heart was full of tenderness. Even 
before the Sermon on the Mount, they brought to him “all 
sick people”; and, when he taught in the synagogues, he 
healed “all manner of diseases among the people.” It was 
this heart of love that, more than any precept of the Sermon 
on the Mount, was the germ of distinctive Christianity ; for 
even the precept of love to enemies did not distinctly teach 
this duty of self-sacrificing philanthropy. 

Yet, at first, as I have said, he showed no interest in Gen- 
tiles and sinners; and from one expression, “Do not even 
the publicans the same?” we may fairly presume that few 
of this class were among his hearers at the time. But the 
love that at first cared for those who were sick and suffer- 
ing in body soon began to reach out to those who were spir- 
itually in “need of a physician.” After Matthew, the pub- 
lican, became a disciple, “many publicans and sinners came 
and sat down with him and his disciples.” A little later, at 
the time of the visit of two disciples of John the Baptist, 
Jesus speaks of being called “the friend of publicans and 
sinners”; * and Luke relates the story of “the woman which 
was a sinner” anointing the feet of Jesus in the Pharisee’s 
house. The parables and precepts of the Galilean ministry 
make no other reference, however, to the publicans and sin- 
ners,— unless, perhaps, in one passage, as “ the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel,” though this may simply refer to the 
nation as a whole; and the instructions to the Twelve bid 
them avoid the Samaritans and Gentiles. But his warm 
heart soon drew to him the social outcasts, and wakened in 
them a hunger for better things, of which they had never 
before been conscious; and, as he came into close and famil- 
iar contact with them, he found unexpected treasures of 
goodness in these men and women whom respectable people 





* Mentioned in Matthew, as well as in Luke, which shows that the humanitarian- 
ism of Jesus was not an invention of Luke and Paul, as some have strangely surmised. 
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despised. Thus it was that, besides the gospel of a pure 
and honest heart and childlike trust, which he had learned 
in the synagogue of Nazareth and the Rabbis’ schools, he 
learned this other gospel of a warm human brotherhood 
and a reverent faith in man in the by-ways of Galilee and 
the slums of Capernaum,—a gospel which was taught him, 
not by the words of the wise and saintly, but by his own 
contact with the outcast and debased; not by “flesh and 
blood,” but by the Spirit of the Father.* 

And when at length ae was forced to flee from Galilee, 
and, after wandering awhile in Gentile districts, began the 
last sad journey to Jerusalem, his heart was more than ever 
drawn towards these publicans and sinners, who, like him, 
were despised and rejected,—they because they were so 
evil, he because he was so good. Then come the parables, 
in which he teaches the new gospel,— the Good Samaritan, 
the Pharisee and Publican, the Rich Man and Lazarus, the 
Great Supper, the Lost Silver, the Lost Sheep, and the Prod- 
igal Son, the last of which is called by Cunningham Geikie 
“the noblest of all the parables.” Often had he heard the 
murmuring of the scribes at his familiarity with publicans 
and sinners, ever since in the Galilean days he had offended 
the scribes by eating with these outcasts in Matthew’s 
house; and at last he framed the three exquisite parables 
of the fifteenth chapter of Luke to justify the ever-deepen- 
ing humanity of his ministry. In the discipline of disap- 
pointment and trouble, his heart had been opened to see 
more clearly than at first what no saint or sage had ever 
taug’.t, that man is always God’s child, still dear to the In- 
finite Heart, and still having divine possibilities of goodness 
within him, though apparently lost like the sheep and the 
coin and the prodigal son; and that therefore these de- 
graded men and women have a holy, imperative claim upon 
us for reverent pity, trust and love. Thus he entered into 
the depths of sorrow, and was despised and rejected, that he 
might teach more persuasively the all-embracing love of God 
and the glory of self-sacrifice, and thereby draw all men to- 


* Matt. xvi. 17. 
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gether in the ties of a holy brotherhood. Out of suffering 
came the gospel that alone had power to save.* 

But we must not forget that the secret of this compassion 
and of the longing to rescue these outcasts was not merely 
pity for their misery.t such as Buddha felt; and not merely 
a belief in the equal rights of men and the value of character 
as determining true rank, which also Buddha recognized. It 
was rather, as I have said, the reverent feeling (unknown to 
Buddhism and to every other faith) of the immeasurable 
value of every human soul, because God is its Father and 
immortality its heritage,—‘“ for,” said he, “all live unto 
Him,’ t—a feeling that had gradually become clearer in 
his heart, as he had seen the possibilities of goodness in pub- 
licans and sinners. Says Phillips Brooks §:— 


After the day when he told them the story which they never could 
forget, of how there was a man with a hundred sheep, and how one of 
them wandered from the flock and got astray among the hills, and of how 
the shepherd left all the rest, and went and found that one, and came 
down out of the hills singing, with the rescued sheep across his shoulders, 
—after that key-note of the preciousness of the individual had been 
struek, it never ceased to be heard through everything that Jesus said 
and did. 


Even if we do not regard this humanitarian gospel as a 
later development in the ministry of Jesus, we must at least 
concede that it was part of his teaching. Matthew and 
Mark, to be sure, describe the aim of Jesus to. have been 
always what it is implied to be in the Sermon on the Mount, 
— mainly an ethical aim: he attacked the hypocrisy of the 
religious classes, and was rejected at last as a reformer who 





*The Sermon on the Mount begins its gospel with beatitudes which explain cer- 
tain conditions of blessedness ; that is, of salvation. But this gospel of mere self- 
discipline, which the Sermon on the Mount teaches, is inadequate even for self- 
salvation in the highest sense, without the gospel of enthusiastic self-renunciation; 
for only he who is willing to lose his life can truly find it, Each is called a “ gospel,” 
because it offers a secret of blessedness. 


+ The humanity that is blessed in the parable of the Sheep and the Goats is merely 
the helpful pity that is shown by heathen. “All the nations,” means all outside of 
Israel. The heathen, if pitiful, will be blessed; but this does not make them Chris- 
tians, and Christianity alone can give the highest blessedness. The parable simply , 
teaches how the heathen world shall be judged. 

+ Luke xx. 38. : 


§ Influence of Jesus, p. 112. 
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was mistaken for a revolutionist,—all of which was prob- 
ably the favorite tradition of the Church in Jerusalem. But 
the passage from Isaiah, which Luke, perhaps putting it 
much too early,* represents Jesus as reading in the syna- 
gogue of Nazareth at the very beginning of his ministry, was 
probably meant by the Evangelist as a text for the whole 
subsequent ministry, and suggests that to Luke, as to Paul, 
its humanitarian aspect was more important than its merely 
ethical.t As the baptism of the Spirit fell upon him more 
abundantly, the preaching of Jesus became more than ever 
an eager appeal for reverent love towards brother-men and a 
proclamation of the all-embracing love of God. He began 
his ministry as simply a Jewish Rabbi; he ended it as one 
who would be the Saviour of all mankind. Surely, in this 
do we find the secret of his power. It was not the call for 
reform in Israel, but the appeal for more love towards man, 
more faith in man’s sonship to God, and more trust in God’s 
forgiving and redeeming love, that raised up such Apostles 
as Paul, and won the heart of the Gentile world, and poured 
a new life into the decaying civilization of the time, and 
gathered a vast fellowship of those who would love and 
trust their fellow-men as he had loved and trusted. 

It was Paul, therefore, rather than Peter and James, who 
comprehended the meaning of Christianity. They were 
mainly ethical; he was also humanitarian. But even in 
the writings of Paul we are conscious, at times, of some- 
thing narrower than that all-embracing love of Jesus, who, 
because he was so holy, could yet be patient and tender with 


* Because the references to the widow of Sarepta and to Naaman implied the an- 
ticipated rejection of Israel and acceptance of the Gentiles, which it is not likely 
that Jesus would have spoken of at so early a date, since subsequently he com- 
manded the Apostles to avoid the Samaritans and Gentiles and in the Sermon on the 
Mount betrays no interest in the Gentile world. The reference also to what he had 
“ done in Capernaum ”’ implies that he had been preaching for a good while already. 
This anticip «tion of the rejection of Israel must have come very slowly into the 
mind of Jesus, and only after repeated discouragements in his efforts to preach a 
reform in his nation. 

Luke omits the instructions to the Apostles and some similar passages,— appar- 
ently unable to reconcile these with the humanitarian gospel of the later ministry. 


+ According to Paul, Christian humanitarianism accomplishes all that ethical pre- 


cept can accomplish. “All the law is fulfilled in one word, even in this, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.”’— Gal. v. 14. 
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the most despised and degraded. Here, as elsewhere, the 
Apostles, and often the Church since their day, have failed 
to enter fully igto the mind of Christ. Yet the true spirit 
of Jesus and the distinctive idea of Christianity have been 
ever more felt in Christian history; for the gospel pages 
have been always open, and the vivid colors of the parables 
have impressed men more deeply and shaped their lives 
more constantly than any words’ of the Apostles. It has 
been said that Paul was really the Founder of Christianity. 
But no! it was Jesus who created the Christian world, and 
by the imperishable power of his life and words poured out 
a stream of influence which has been regenerating society. 
It was not “ethical passion” merely, or doctrinal zeal, so 
much as this exalted humanitarian enthusiasm, inspired by 
faith in man’s sonship to God, that has really burned at the 
heart of the Christian movement and accounts for the growth 
and power of the Christian Church. “The love of Christ 
constraineth us” * has voiced the real motive of the noblest 
humanitarian and missionary work in Christian history. 
The story of him who was “the friend of publicans and 
sinners” has touched the hearts of men, and taught them 
pity and mercy,t and made the slave an equal of the high- 
born, and urged the missionaries of the cross to labor and 
suffer in glorious self-sacrifice to save their fellow-men “ for 
whom Christ died,” and transmitted an ever-deepening feel- 
ing of the immeasurable value of every human soul. 


The secret of Christianity, some say, is found in Jesus’ 
personality; but what was it that made his person so com- 
manding? No human life has power, unless it stands for 
some idea ¢ and thus attracts enthusiastic loyalty. The life 
needs this inspiration of ideas, just as much as the ideas need 
to be impersonated. An heroic or saintly life is great with 


*2 Cor. v. 14. 

+‘* This sect set the first example of a homely, practical philanthropy, occupying 
itself with the relief of ordinary human sufferings, dispensing food and clothing to 
the starving and destitute.’”-— Hece Homo, p. 130. Lecky says that the suppression of 
the gladiatorial games was the work of Christianity.— Zuropean Morals, i. p. 282. 


+‘ Every man’s power is his idea, multiplied by and projected through his person- 
ality.”’— Phillips Brooks. 
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the grandeur of spiritual forces, of the very life of God 
Himself,* which this human life has assimilated. It was 
therefore the sublime idea incarnated in Jesus, the Word 
made flesh, that gave his personality such power; and this 
is what the Christian Church has apprehended more or less 
intelligently in its doctrine of the deity of Jesus. 

How shall we convince the Buddhist, the Hebrew, the 
“ Ethicist,” that the world needs Christianity? Surely, not 
by any appeal to miraculous attestation, which the Buddhist 
can checkmate with traditions of greater wonders, and for 
which the ethicist cares nothing; not by the mere record of 
the deeds and words of Jesus, which our Jewish friends and 
many others will lay aside as largely unhistorical; but by 
first convincing men of the nobility of the Christian idea and 
of the incalculable value of the distinctively Christian enthu- 
siasm,— saying nothing, perhaps, about Jesus, till men have 
felt the divineness of his truth, as it is incarnated to-day in 
Christian humanitarianism. No mere logic can convince 
men of “the love of Christ.” “Not disputation; but holi- 
ness,” said St. Bernard. Christianity must be its own evi- 
dence- Only the warm and reverent heart that loves the 
most degraded, because these also are God’s children and our 
brethren, will ever make plain to doubting men what Chris- 
tianity really means, and give it persuasive power, and win 
them to Christian faith. 

How can our country be made a Christian land? Surely, 
not by putting any mere words into the national Constitu- 
tion, or by merely calling ourselves Christians, or by profess- 
ing discipleship to Jesus: for we want realities, not names; 
but by making his humanitarianism a controlling power in 
our national life, arbitrating in the present dissensions be- 
tween rich and poor, guiding our treatment of the Chinese 
and the Indian, energizing and humanizing our charities, 
making our religion more Christ-like, and prompting men 


**< It is idle to talk about the ethical constitution of the universe, unless there be 
in the universe ethical life.” (Rev. George Batchelor: Register, Nov. 10, 1887.) For 
to speak of ethical ideas in the universe is meaningless unless there be some super- 
human self-consciousness whose thoughts these ideas are, and self-consciousness is 
the essence of personality. 


3 
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and women even to go and live among the lowest classes, as 
some are.doing now,* so as to understand their needs and 
win their trust. Our social and national life, even our 
Church life, is still pitifully lacking in Christian humanity. 
Jesus is adored ; but his spirit is not yet all-pervasive. Mill- 
ions take the Christian name; but Christ’s enthusiasm is 
rare. The Christian life is still the narrow way, and “few 
there be that find it.” We still need the baptism of the 
Spirit that Channing hailed,— not ethics merely, but Chris- 
tianity. And when we have pervaded our nation with this 
divine enthusiasm, we have really Christianized it, whatever 
be the religious names that seem to divide us. 

The Apostle’s phrase, “the unity of the Spirit,” + is often 
on our lips; but we need to ask ourselves, Do we really un- 
derstand it? “The unity of the Spirit”: yes, but of what 
spirit? There is a unity that is as broad as all rectitude and 
philanthropy; and there is a fellowship that includes even 
the publicans and sinners, because these also are God’s chil- 
dren and have latent possibilities of goodness. This unity 
and this fellowship are Christian in a certain sense, and must 
be cherished. But if, on the other hand, we feel in any de- 
gree the Christian enthusiasm, must not our fellowship for 
Christian work aud our unity of the Spirit in the Pauline 
meaning be limited to those who share this enthusiasm? 

Is the career of Christianity drawing to a close? Not at 
all. It has but just begun. The divine enthusiasm of Jesus 
has been struggling for many centuries with the gross and 
cruel forms of heathenism that came down from the ancient 


* Edward Dennison and others in London, and Father Huntington in New York. 


+ Paul defines Christianity, or “the Kingdom of God,” as “righteousness, peace 
and joy in the Holy Spirit.” Now, “the Holy Spirit’—or “the spirit of Christ,” 
meaning the same thing according to Paul (Rom. viii. 9)— denotes what is distinctive 
in Christianity, as John the Baptist indicated (Matt. iii. 11; Acts xix. 2-5). It was 
often imaginatively conceived of in those times as a personal emanation from God, 
coming as a dove or as tongues of fire (Matt. iii. 16 ; Acts ii.3,4). But we have seen 
that the really distinctive feature of Christianity is its new life(John i. 4; v. 40; x. 10; 
2 Cor, ili. 6 ; iv. 10; Gal. ii. 20; etc.) of enthusiastic Christ-like love towards God and 
man (Matt. xxii. 36-40; Luke x. 27-8; Gal. v. 13-22; 1 John iv.16). And this, therefore, 
must be what is meant by the Holy Spirit. To share this enthusiasm is to be “inspired” 
in the Christian sense ; and all true Christians are said to be inspired (Rom. viii. 1-17 ; 
1 Cor. ii. 10-16 ; xii. 3,13; Eph. ii. 18; iv. 3). Righteousness that is not ‘‘in the Holy 
Spirit,”’ though it may be very noble, such as the Stoic type, is yet different from the 
Christian ideal. 
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world and often masqueraded under Christian names,—a 
struggle like that of the morning light with a murky day. 
But the spirit of Christ has been slowly gaining power, win- 
ning hearts, ascending thrones, conquering wrongs, leaven- 
ing society, shaping civilization, and assimilating whatever 
was good in the past. Long ago it inherited the philosophic 
and ethic wisdom of the ancient world, making this a part 
of its own nobler fabric and asserting its right to appro- 
priate for higher uses the treasures of other civilizations. 
On the foundations laid by Jewish saint and Gentile sage 
it built its own house of prayer and service, far grander 
than any dream of Rabbi or Stoic. And to-day the Mahom- 
etan and Buddhist will find their temples to be only the 
outer courts of this shrine of Christian faith, in which the 
final at-one-ment shall unite all the children of men as one 
family in God.* 

On the Mount of Transfiguration, it is said, Moses and 
Elias were seen communing with Jesus “of his decease 
which he should accomplish at Jerusalem.” I can imagine 
that, on some holy height in the unseen world, not Moses 
and Elias only, but Zoroaster and Confucius, Aurelius and 
Epictetus, and many another saint and sage of the Gentile 
world, and the holy Buddha also, saintliest of all, may be 
drawn together in loving communion; but that among them 
stands the form of a Son of Man, before whom they all rev- 
erently bow. Surely, even Buddha would say, “ Here is one 
who loved his fellow-men more than even I could love them, 
because he saw in even the most degraded of them the chil- 
dren of God and the heirs of immortality ; he must be called 
the First-born Son; and in his name, which stands on earth 
for the Ineffable Love of Heaven, shall all nations at last 
draw near to God and all men become brethren.” 

In conclusion, let us turn for a moment to the parable of 
the Prodigal Son. In those tender, reproachful words of 
the parable, “this my son,” “this thy brother,” we hear the 
voice of the Spirit still speaking to us as it spoke to Jesus, 
pleading with the happy, the prosperous, the blameless, to 





*“ Christianity, the home of man in God.”— Phillips Brooks. 
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love and help their wretched, sinful fellow-men, because 
these also are God’s children and our brethren. These 
words are the divinest words of the gospel of Jesus. They 
breathe forth the innermost secret of that life which was one 
with God. Beyond them it is not conceivable that religion 
can ever go. They will forever be the inspiration of all that 
is fairest and holiest on earth. Here, if anywhere, is the 
assurance of the world’s redemption from all the sin and 
suffering that now afflict it. And in these words of rev- 
erent, hopeful faith in man,— reverent, because he is dear to 
God’s heart and has within him something divine; hopeful, 
because the ages to come will give ample opportunity for 
the education begun on earth,— we find the most distinctive 
truth of our religion. 

CHARLES A. ALLEN. 


REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS STARR KING. 


The editor of the Review understands that no man really 
lives for those who have not seen him, excepting in the per- 


sonal reminiscences of those who have. The charm of Plu- 
tarch’s Lives, which makes them the best book of biography 
ever written, is not in the accuracy of their statistics; for 
they probably make as inaccurate a book as ever was com- 
piled. But, for all that, the book is alive. Those men who 
have the good fortune to be described by him are the people 
in ancient history who live. This is because Plutarch made 
it his business to string together all the anecdotes which 
showed character, while he left history to take care of itself. 
It was his business to write the life of the man, not to com- 
pile the annals of -his time. 

We should have had a better biography of Starr King than 
we ever shall have if, the day after he died, Mr. Allen, or I, 
or some one else who loved him, had gone through Boston, 
and had compelled fifty people each to tell one story which 
showed the spirit of the man. If some one else had done 
the same thing in San Francisco, and those hundred anec- 
dotes had been printed together, the young men and women 
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of the generation now coming forward would have some ex- 
planation of the delight with which we older people speak of 
our wonderful friend. Yes, and they would have some illus- 
tration of the power by which he led men and made them 
love him. 

I cannot make that book now, nor, indeed, can any one. 
I am afraid we cannot tell now what the butcher’s boy in 
the Boylston market would have said of him that day, or the 
guide on the White Mountains, or some clerk who had 
worked at his side at the Navy Yard; and I will not try to. 
But, at the editor's request, I will bring together a fzw notes 
which I put on paper for pablic use in the hour after I heard 
of his death; and, by way of introduction to these, and illus- 
tration of them, I will give for younger readers a very brief 
sketch of his biography. 

Mr. King was born in Portsmouth, in New Hampshire, in 
1824; but in early life his father, who was an efficient and 
prominent clergyman of the Universalist communion, re- 
moved to New York, and afterward came to Charlestown in 
Massachusetts. I think Starr King himself did not remem- 
ber the time when he did not mean to be a preacher. But 
his father died when he was yet young; the care of his 
mother and her family fell upon him; he gave up all thought 
of college education, and went to work very young, that he 
might earn what he could for her. Not the worst training 
that, as it proved, for a leader of men. 

He was born to be a greatorator. And he was not twenty- 
one years old when he first showed his power. He delivered 
a Fourth of July oration at Medford in 1845. He early 
knew that remarkable group of men —or of men and boys, 
I ought to say —who at that time directed the Mercantile 
Library Association in Boston. Fields, Whipple, Haskell, 
Cowden, Sawyer, Kennard, and Allen were some of them. 
I do not think that he was twenty-two when, one night, he 
fascinated while he instructed their crowded audience in what 
we then called the “ Odeon”’; and that was, in those days, a 
distinguished audience. I think I first saw his name in the 
summer of 1846, on a placard posted on the trees in Bangor, 
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where some Lyceum Association announced him as the young 
and gifted Boston orator. I had then lived in Boston all my 
life; yet, as it happened, I did not know that he was living at 
my side. And this anecdote is perfectly characteristic, not 
of me, but of Boston. For, till he left Boston, in 1860, the 
old town itself, with its ludicrous, constitutional terror lest 
it should ever praise anything which other people had not 
praised, never prized King, as all the rest of New England 
did. If he preached or lectured in Worcester, in Fitchburg, 
in Providence, or in Lowell, the house would be crowded to 
the last inch of standing room; while in dear old Hollis 
Street Church, when he preached at home Sunday morning, 
there would always be room for a hundred more.* As I 
have asked permission to speak personally, I may as well say 
that I did make his acquaintance the next winter, and that 
two men could scarcely be more intimate than he and I be- 
came. 

It is difficult to describe, more difficult to explain, his 
power of address. It was, however, no mere formal or showy 
rhetoric. His lectures, even when he was so young, were 
careful studies of the subject he had in hand. In all those 
years when he was a clerk in Charlestown, he had been 
studying, with more care in his choice of study than most 
men show who are at the University. So that, when he ap- 
peared as a public teacher on that platform, then new, of the 
public lecture room, he had at hand more to teach than the 
average preacher had; while he was able to teach it witha 
charm which not five men in New England could rival. He 
said to me once in joke that a lyceum lecture of that day 
should consist of five parts of sense and five parts of nonsense. 
“There are not more than five men in New England who 
know how to mix them, and I am one of the five.” Now, I 
am told that people will not like this story, and that it may 
prejudice them against him. But the readers of this paper 
must not be so prejudiced. For he was always bubbling 
over with humor; and he would say such things as this in 


* But it ought to be said, for the credit of Boston church-goers, that on any occa- 
sional evening discourse Hollis Street Church would be crowded. 
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rollicking fun, with a very serious feeling at bottom, in which 
there was not a glimmer of self-conceit. Of self-conceit, in 
truth, he was utterly destitute, as I think I can show in one 
or two other stories. When he said this about the sense 
and the nonsense, he wanted to say that a public speaker 
may fail by asking for too much from his audience. I asked 
him once why people didn’t like to hear “So-and-So,” who 
was really one of our most thoughtful preachers. ‘Don’t 
you know?” said he, with real surprise. “It is because it 
is all too good. ‘So-and-So’ begins away up on a high 
level; and he keeps on and on, on that level, just like a 
canal boat on high table land, till he has done. That isn’t 
the way to preach. You want to begin with the people 
just where they are, and let them go along with you. 
Then you go up so, to the top of a high mountain” (and 
with his finger he illustrated these slopes as he went on), 
“and the people go with you, or try to. But you must not 
stay there. The mountain must be a peak, and you may 
come down as suddenly as you please to the level. But you 
must not stay there ; you must go up again. You will have 
to come down again, but you must go up again. Do this 
two or three times, and you have a sermon.” But he did 
not say this with the least vein of self-satisfaction. He 
never went to church in the morning without saying: 
“This time they will find out that I have nothing in the 
world to give them, that I have nothing in this world to 
say. They will find out that I am nothing but a big boy.” 

Till he went to California, indeed, he had no idea of his 
power as an extempore speaker. He would wonder when 
we told him what he had done. “I have done nothing. I 
have said nothing. Why do youcome tome? Why do you 
speak tome?” I recollect one night, at a gathering of the 
people of Ward XI. in Boston, I think with regard to Kan- 
sas emigration, he spoke a hundred words that thrilled 
through the hearts of all present. As I walked home with 
him, he said, “I will never do it again.” “Do what?” I 
asked. “I never will try to speak extemporaneously again.” 
He had not the slightest sense of the magic which he had 
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used. After he went to California, the very circumstances 
under which he did his great work there compelled him to 
speak without written notes; and I suppose that, in the end, 
even he must have had some idea of his own power over men. 

I may safely say that no man in New England, since 
Edward Everett and Buckminster, won a general reputa- 
tion for eloquence so young. He was hardly twenty-four 
years old when he was asked to become the minister of 
Hollis Street Church, and that connection began which con- 
tinued so fortunately for him and for the church for nearly 
twelve years. 

I knew him first as one of a club of young ministers where 
we were all intimately acquainted, when he came among us 
an entire stranger. We were all of the old Unitarian line. 
He did not know us or our traditions. But, instantly, he 
fascinated and charmed us all. There were many of our 
older men who had read much more than he; but, then, he 
had read to so much purpose and so well! It has not 
seemed to me that in the many printed notices of his life 
enough attention has been called to his really remarkable 
knowledge of books, and that sense, which seemed intuitive, 
by which he discovered the book which. he needed for his 
purpose. Then, after he read it, it was his. He hardly 
seemed to need to refer to it again. He told me once that 
he wrote the whole of one of his most retharkable controver- 
sial sermons, in his bedroom at a hotel, when he was travel- 
ling (I think it was at the old Delavan House in Albany), 
with no book to refer to but the Bible. Yet this is an ad- 
dress which ranks as a careful theological treatise, distin- 
guishing carefully between schools of opinion; and most of 
us would have thought that it was written in some library 
where he was quite at home. At the meetings of such a 
club as I speak of, he was all alive with humor and sym- 
pathy; he was as willing to play and joke as any child. 
But there was, all along, a seriousness of purpose which you 
never lost sight of. Absolutely well as I knew him,—and 
I believe I knew him as well as one man can know another, 
—TI can say, and I ought to say, that I never heard him, 
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under any circumstances, even of the most light-hearted 
recreation, say a word or do a thing which you were sorry 
to have had said by a living prophet of a Living God. So 
it was that he never came into the room but you were 
delighted to see him. 

He and I were side by side, at work in the same duties, 
in the same region of the town, ministering to two parishes 
which have never been parted, made of families which have 
never been separated. I could see, therefore, as few others 
could, his hold on all sorts and conditions of men. You 
would see every class of people come up and down Hollis 
Street and turn into Burroughs Place, and then they would 
stop to ask where Mr. King lived. Widows seeking for 
comfort and aid in supporting their families, poor students, 
and exiles who could not speak a word of English,—all came 
to seek Mr. King, and, ringing the door-bell, found entrance 
there; and always, as they came back, the step was quicker 
which was slow before, the head was up which was down 
before, and the lips were wreathed in smiles that were sad 
before. I have gone there at all hours,— morning, noon, 
and night,— and always found a welcome. Always forget- 
ting himself; willing to do anything you wanted him to do; 
willing to do things that he was not asked to do,— it is that 
which makes every one who knew him mourn for him. 

It soon proved that his eloquence had the firm founda- 
tion of distinct and clear thought and sound learning. He 
had grown up in the midst of the Transcendental movement 
of his time, and sympathized entirely with the idealism of its 
leaders. But, while relying absolutely, and as his own ex- 
perience compelled him, on the voice of God as a present 
friend,— of the immanent Holy Spirit,— he knew perfectly 
how to apply the most lofty idealism in practical life. He 
never lost himself in swinging on rainbows. His most lofty 
aspiration was his guide and help in elevating man and 
improving man’s condition. He hated mechanical religion, 
with a grim hatred which was even amusing. He could not 
speak of its processes without some humorous phrase of deri- 
sion, when he was in any circle where such phrase might be 

4 
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kindly uttered. And so he would not let it go by him in 
its decent and decorous rut, as some of us optimists at his 
side, more lazy and indifferent, would do. -He was always 
ready for an assault, and his assaults were terrible. Some of 
his controversial addresses will stand for a century, ready 
for use in the warfare against what he used to call the 
“sacramental system,” with a shudder of holy indignation. 
These assaults were never invective. They were: first, the 
calm laying bare of the structure, the pulling off the fresco 
and lath and plaster; then there followed the terrible reve- 
lation that there was no foundation, and that, in the first 
tempest, the whole would fall in pieces. I have never 
forgotten one night when I accompanied to Hollis Street 
Church a distinguished lady, born and bred in Calvinism, to 
hear him lecture on the Vicarious Atonement. His state- 
ment of the position he was to attack occupied the first half 
of his address. So careful was it, so absolutely fair, that she 
said to me, as we walked home, that, if we had come away 
at the end of the first twenty minutes, she should have 
thought she was hearing some Orthodox minister stating 
the Evangelical position unusually well. She had never 
heard it so well put together before. And then,— when 
he had been so assiduously careful and just in proclaiming 
it,— then he riddled it, and tore it to tatters. He did not 
leave one rag upon another that was not dragged away. He 
could not bear it, with its restrictions on the mercy of God; 
and he would not suffer it to be. 

He never lost sight of his professional work, and it always 
interested him sympathetically and profoundly. But the 
people of the country knew him, and would hardly leave 
him to what he had to do as the minister of Hollis Street 
parish. He was called everywhere to deliver lectures before 
lyceums, and travelled far in this duty. His name became 
everywhere known, and it was known as he wanted it to be 
known. For he was everywhere regarded as the representa- 
tive of freedom, of religious thought, and of a religion which 
was better than that to which half this country was given 
over, as nearly half of it is now. His correspondence on 
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religious subjects, from people who wanted advice and in- 
struction, was enormous; and he never failed those who 
wrote to him. All over the nation there are those who, 
when he died, regarded him as a confidential friend. 

And here let me say, what even some of his companions 
in our profession did not know, that he had the highest ideal 
of ministerial work, and that his dream of the life that he 
wanted to lead was simply of work in that direction. He 
considered his lyceum work as merely incidental, almost 
accidental; and he wished that he did not have it to do. 
More than any man whom I have known did he hold to the 
idea that a church, as a church, has its own work todo. He 
would say: “ We ought, if thiags were as they should be, to 
give three Sundays out of every four to careful instruction 
of these people as to what is needed in their immediate 
vicinity for bringing in the kingdom of God. Perphaps one 
Sunday in four we could give to the sermons on the general 
subjects of religion and theology which are, in practice, our 
usual subjects now. But we ought to be at work for mak- 
ing the churches active bodies to do all the good that can be 
done.” It was so ordered that .he had to work for a much 
larger constituency than Hollis Street Church in Boston or 
the Unitarian church in San Francisco. But this was not 
because he did not love his work at home, or because he 
failed to see what it might be. 

What seemed an accident at the moment crossed his life 
while he was still a young man in the Hollis Street pulpit. 
It added much to its breadth and usefulness and enjoyment, 
and so changed all his future. Fond of books, and taking 
every moment he could for them, he had been educated 
virtually in city life in New York and in Charlestown. I 
think, therefore, that he would have said of his own boy- 
hood that he grew up a little cockney, so far as outward 
nature went. I remember he told me that he used to regard 
people’s enthusiasm about the mountains as a mere piece of 
fashionable humbug, and that the talk about them bored 
him. He was in that state of mind, when some one fairly 
pressed him to go to the White Mountains, with such 


. 
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urgency that he found it hard to refuse. He said he 
would go, to be done with it; that no one could ever say 
again that he did not know what he was talking about. 

But, indeed, he found that he did not know what he was 
talking about. The grandeur of the mountains and the 
beauty of the forests fed a sacred hunger and thirst in him, 
which he had not before satisfied and could not account for. 
As you know, he explored the valleys to their depths, and 
rejoiced in each new marvel displayed to whoever climbs a 
new summit. He found he had all that goes to the make-up 
of a woodsman. The men born to the mountains delighted 
in his exuberant, frank zeal. They would do for him what 
they did for no one else, and to this hour he is loved no- 
where more eagerly than among those mountaineers. 

In the midst of such duties and pleasures,— and with him 
all duties were pleasures,— he was urged to go to California, 
as the preacher to the first Unitarian church in San Francisco. 
That church had been established a few years before. He 
did not want to go. He loved New England; and the change 
involved a separation from the world of his friends, such as 
such a change does not imply to-day. I have a letter which 
he wrote to me when I was in London, in 1859, in which he 
tells me that he has declined it all, and writes with real 
satisfaction that the matter was ended. But it could not 
end so. The duty which he had to fulfil there was the most 
important of his life. Before January of the next year had 
passed, the leading advisers of the Unitarian Church, notably 
our dear friend Dr. Bellows, had so urged him to reconsider 
his answer that he agreed to go out to this new service. And 
he went, by the Panama route, which was the shortest then 
practicable, early in the year 1860. 

His parting from us in Boston was a sad business to us all. 
California is a great way off now; it was much farther off 
then. We would not permit ourselves to think, what was 
the truth, that “we should never see his face again”; but 
we knew that it would be long before we saw him. We 
affected to be cheerful as we bade him good-by, and we were 
sad, and so was he, and so were those who went with him. 
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I think the young people of his own Sunday-school will 
never forget the last day when they met him. It was in 
Nassau Hall, where their Sunday-school was then kept. 
After he had spoken to them all together, he took each mem- 
ber of the school by the hand, and gave to each his parting 
“God bless you!” 

He wrote letters, which were published in the Boston 
Transcript, about the voyage; and very amusing letters they 
are. A little phrase about the floating coffins on the Pacific 
arrested general attention, and I think it is fair to say that 
his voyage alone did a great deal towards improving the 
facilities given to travellers there. 

At that time, the storm was gathering which broke out the 
next year in the Rebellion. But he did not know that he 
went on a statesman’s errand. He went, as he supposed, to 
beild up the Unitarian Church on the Pacific. But, as it 
proved, his work there was to speak for the loyalty of the 
new-born State, and to secure that loyalty for the nation. 
He was long enough in San Francisco, before the outbreak 
of the Rebellion, to secure his place. His passionate elo- 
quence, always so well informed and thoughtful, met pre- 
cisely the demand of those enterprising men “ who live under 
the sky,” as Bishop Dunbar says, who is one of them. He 
was asked to speak, on his own subjects, everywhere. 
Within a year, Fort Sumter was fired on, and the Union 
threatened. From that moment, his subject was always 
“Loyalty.” To us, here, loyalty was of course. There was 
not a man between Cape Cod and the mountains who dared 
whisper disunion, whatever he had said the month before, 
or whatever he has tried to do since. But California was 
an untried battle-ground. The Southern leaders hoped and 
meant to secure it, and all else which had been gained from 
Mexico. The friends of the Union needed to “watch every 
part,” and, as the same hymn says, they needed most “to 
watch the traitor at their heart.” Here and there and every- 
where, this matchless orator, whom no one could silence 
and no one could answer, won the hearts and converted the 
understandings of the great audiences who met him. I think 
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there is no record in our history of any such popular effect 
wrought by the eloquence of one man as the story which is 
told of King’s proclamation of the great national crusade in 
that critical year, unless one might compare it to Bernard’s 
or Peter the Hermit’s preaching of the crusades to Palestine. 

California was not so close to the scene of action as we 
were. Her contribution to the national cause was not to 
be made so directly in the service of her sons, though there 
were full regiments of them also. King watched the oppor- 
tunities, and guided into the treasury of the Sanitary Com- 
mission such gifts as were never dreamed of before. The 
magnificent work of that commission in the closing years of 
the war was due to this magnificent largesse. In the midst 
of such services to mankind, as if for the pastime of his life, 
he encouraged his own congregation in the building of a 
large and magnificent church, for which he furnished the 
outlines of the plans. He said of it at the time, so well 
pleased was he with it, that he thought it the best church 
in the world. I said of him, when speaking the day of his 
death, that “in that little time he has won the personal re- 
gard of thousands upon thousands of men and women, who 
feel that they owe him all that is worth anything in their 
lives; he has risen in public reputation as an eloquent 
speaker, a keen philosopher, a patriot wiser than all party, 
and a theologian higher than all bigotry, to a position and 
influence which belong to no religious body, but to the 
world.” All this was proved to be, not the exaggerated 
statement of a moment of keen grief, but less than the truth, 
as a quarter century has rendered its verdict. 

In the moment of his death, one of those spontaneous 
voices which at such a time speak truth called him, in Cali- 
fornia, “ our first citizen.” In two years’ time he had earned 
that position. He had earned it by doing his duty steadfastly, 
in every moment. He had earned it, as it happened, by that 
matchless oratory which he himself never appreciated. His 
dissatisfaction with what he had done, his looking forward 
to what might be done, made him what he was. When he 
died, the heavenly look on his face took the smile of an ex- 
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quisite curiosity, now almost gratified. It was as if he said, 
“ Now I shall know.” Always he felt— living here in the 
kingdom of heaven—that the machinery of earth was not 
enough for him. 

“He made himself of no reputation”; and he forgot the 
things that were behind, and reached forward to the things 
that are before. This being so, it is not so hard to account 
for the power he exercised in his time, for the memory that 
lives after him, and for that mark which he has made,—a 
mark which will be made out, under whatever moss or lichen, 
a hundred years hence, as distinctly as it is made out now. 
His father died, I think, before he was forty years old. King 
himself often said that he should not live to be more than 
forty. Perhaps, at the very end, when his boy was happily 
born to him, and when he began to see that the country was 
saved, he forgot that he had said so, and looked forward to 
longer life here. But this was not tobe. He was promoted; 
and it is easy, indeed, to see that, whatever service awaited 
his life in the spiritual body, he entered on it gladly, and as 
one not unprepared. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


THE HINDU DOCTRINE OF DEATH AND 
IMMORTALITY.* 


In the Drona Parva of that greatest of Hindu epics, the 
Mahabharata, there is an ancient legend which tells how 
death came into the world. In the beginning, Brahma made 
all life endless and changeless. But the burden of this 
immutability was so heavy that the Angel of the Earth 
implored the eternal Lord to provide some remedy for the 
growing calamity of a constant multiplication of illimitable 
lives. As Brahma meditated how he might remedy the evil 
and bless life by ending it, there rose from his thought a 
feminine presence with delicate face and tender eyes. He 


* Most of the quotations in this article are direct ; some from the latter part of the 
Mahabharata and thc tenth book of the Rig-Veda are from Muir's Sanskrit Texts. 
The legend of the “ Birth of Death” is condensed from Edwin Arnold’s poetic version, 
there being as yet no available English translation of the Drona Parva. 
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named her Death, and bade her bring all creatures to their 
appointed end. Sobbing piteously, Death pleaded that these 
living multitudes might be spared, and especially that the 
woe of their destruction might not fall upon her. Brahma 
assured her that it was for the good of all, and that no blame 
should attach to her doing the Eternal will. Unwilling to 
destroy, Death dwelt in solitude, and performed severest 
penances for thousands of years, seeking the revocation 
of the dread decree. When, at last, she was told by the 
supreme Sire that his command must be obeyed, she craved 
as a final boon that she might not be asked to strike men, 
but that their own sins might slay them, that avarice, ambi- 
tions, wraths, hates, follies, passions, might work the Eternal 
will, and bring to their appointed end the beings cherishing 
them. Brahma consents, decrees that Death shall enter 
thus, while she shall be called the Passionless, “ who slays 
through love and saves by slaying.” 

It is impossible to tell the age of this legend. It appears 
in the Mahabhfrata as an ancient tale. Its form indicates 
that it arose before the doctrine of the transmigration and 
eternity of souls had become established. Its idea of death 
as a necessary consequent of life, which without it would be 
a burden too grievous to be borne,—as full of tenderness, 
striking none, pitying all, and leaving men to die from the 
effect of their own actions and passions,— is attractive, and 
not without elements of profound truth. 

The early Hindus had no special dread of death. They 
might shrink from it as the mysterious termination of life, 
but they hung no terrors about it. It did not snatch them 
into nothingness, rob them of light and sunshine, or deprive 
them of the protection of the blessed gods. A clear idea 
of immortality appears even in those earliest hymns of 
the Rig-Veda which were sung in the Indus valleys four 
thousand years ago.* Prayers for immortal life with the 
gods and the fathers who have gone before are earnestly 
offered. The liberal man dwells above the summit of the 
sky; he attains immortality. Dyaus Pitar provides large 


* See Rig-Veda, i, 91, 1; 125, 5; 154, 5; 159, 2; 179, 6; v. 4, 10; vii. 57, 6; viii. 48, 3. 
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immortality for his children. The high gods guide men to 
their own abodes. One poet asks to be “numbered among 
the people of eternity’; another exclaims, “ We have entered 
into light, we have become immortal, we have known the 
gods.” ‘ 

In the later hymns, this idea is more fully developed, and 
Yama appears as the august king of the dead. Yama some- 
times seems to be a personification of the sun, or day, whose 
western departure opens the path to the immortal world ; 
but more frequently he is described as the primal man who 
precedes his descendants to the land of the hereafter. 
Whichever his origin, he is the first who finds out the way 
and travels the road that leads to man’s eternal home. As 
discoverer and first occupant, he becomes king of the mighty 
realm to which he welcomes the successive generations. To 
his auspicious abode the long procession of the dead, each 
by his own path, ascends. There are gathered the wise and 
holy fathers, and an ever-increasing throng of the good. 
The location of this realm of the immortals is a little uncer- 
tain. Sometimes it is placed in the moon, sometimes in 
Varuna’s heaven ; but, wherever it is, it is a region of light 
and joy, into which darkness or pain or sorrow never comes. 
Those who gain it enter a nobler, more intense life, with 
finer faculties and larger capacity. They meet friends and 
loved ones, hold companionship with heroes, saints, and 
sages, even behold with awe-struck eyes the serene gods. 
One of the hymns * in the ninth book of the Rig-Veda runs: 
“ Place me in that imperishable and unchanging world where 
perpetual light and glory are found. Make me immortal 
where King Yama dwells, where the sanctuary of the sky 
exists, and where the great waters flow. In the third 
heaven where life is free, where the worlds are radiant, 
there make me immortal! Where there is happiness and 
delight, where joy and satisfaction are found, where the 
supreme desires are attained, there make me immortal.” 

Yama not only rules this glorious realm of the immortals, 
but he sends abroad through the earth to summon those 





*Rig-Veda, ix. 113, 7. 
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whose hour has come. Two four-eyed, brindled dogs, recall- 
ing the dogs which in the Avestan legends keep the Chinvad 
bridge, guard the path which leads to his kingdom. These 
dogs, broad of nostril and swift of limb, as Yama’s messen- 
gers, wander insatiate among men. Whom they touch with 
their cold noses must straightway leave warm life behind 
and walk the ways of death. Sometimes, when those to 
be bidden are worthy the honor, Yama himself comes for 
them with his fatal noose in his hand, wherewith he draws 
from out their bodies and binds the souls which he is to bear 
away. 

There is a pleasant legend in the Vana Parva of the Ma- 
habhfrata which touchingly embodies this conception of the 
coming of the King of the Dead to claim his own. It tells 
of the marriage of the princess Savitri to the banished prince 
Satyavan, although she knew that the doom of early death 
hung over him; of their brief wedded life in the forest, and 
of the faithful wife’s encounter with the dread Presence, 
when he came to bear away her husband’s soul. Made bold 
and strong by love, she followed after the awful god, although 
he bade her turn back, claiming her right to go where her 
husband went or was borne. And, as she went, she sang 
sweet songs of friendship, virtue, duty, compassion, and the 
nobility of goodness, until the heart of the Pitiless was 
touched with mercy, and, yielding to the power of her loving 
devotion, he released her husband’s soul and gave it back to 
her. Thereupon she hastened where his body lay, and reviv- 
ing him led him to their forest hermitage, and afterwards 
brought all his house to glory. This legend, which in the 
poem is charmingly told at length, illustrates the Hindu feel- 
ing that virtue, love, and undaunted devotion might some- 
times touch the inexorable heart of Death, causing him to 
give back the soul they sought to rescue. It is the Orpheus 
and Eurydice of Indian fable, couched in a tenderer strain 
and with a happier climax. 

Side by side with this poetic idea of Yama and his king- 
dom, there appears in the later books of the Rig-Veda a more 
rationalistic one. According to this conception, the material 
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form returns at death to its original elements, while the soul 
goes to the blessed gods. When the body was placed upon 
the funeral pile and the process of cremation began, a hymn * 
was chanted, bidding the eye of the departed go to the sun, 
his voice to the fire, his breath to the wind, his hair to the 
trees, his blood to the waters, his body to the earth; while 
Agni is besought to bear his unborn part to the world of the 
righteous and the fellowship of the gods. But, before the 
soul can reach these celestial abodes, it must skirt a gloomy 
abyss of bottomless darkness, recalling the Avestan abyss 
which the razor-edged Chinvad spans, into which the very 
wicked may fall, but where the virtuous leave only their evil 
and imperfections. Thence it soars into regions of eternal 
light, borne on Agni’s flame pinions, fanned by soft breezes, 
cooled by gentle showers, and, receiving a glorified body, 
enters upon a perfect life which is crowned with the fulfil- 
ment of desire and passed in heavenly companionship. An 
ancient hymn + represents those who have already ascended 
as welcoming the dying thus: “ With my soul I call upon 
thy soul: come with gladness to these abodes: may delight- 
ful breezes blow upon thee: may the water-bringing, water- 
shedding winds bear thee upward, creating coolness by their 
motion and sprinkling thee with showers: may thy soul go 
to its own, meet Yama, and hasten to the fathers.” In the 
Satapatha Brahmana, death is strikingly described as “ birth 
into true life.” 

In depicting heaven, the Hindu poets rise to lofty strains. 
The Upanishads ¢ describe the Brahma world as full of light 
and peace, which well forth immeasurably from the Eternal. 
“ The sun does not shine there,” they sing again and again, 
“nor the moon and the stars, nor these lightnings, much less 
this fire. When He shines, everything shines after him; by 
His light all is lighted.” Happy souls not only enjoy this 
divine radiance, but they contribute to it. The Satapatha 
Brahmana says that the rays of the sun and the light of the 
stars are the shining of virtuous souls. In the account of 





*Rig-Veda, x. 16. + Atharva Veda, xviii. 2, 26. 
+ Kabha Up., v. 15; Mundaka Up., ii. 2, 10; Svetasvatara Up., vi. 14. 
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Arjuna’s visit to heaven, we read: * “In Indra’s heaven, the 
sun shines not nor the moon nor this fire. There the right- 
eous shine by their own light, gained by their own virtue. 
And there, shining in their own places, luminous and beau- 
tiful, are seen those bright forms of stars which, though so 
vast, appear on earth like little lamps. These are the 
righteous dwelling in their spheres of light.” To those rapt 
thinkers gazing into “ the welkin above, all throbbing and 
panting with stars,” the souls of the righteous were the light 
and glory thereof. 

In earlier Hindu writings, the future life was a free 
joyous life, wherein all good men and women reap the 
reward of virtue. Very little is said about the bad. They 
do not come to the world of the fathers or enter Yama’s 
kingdom. In these primitive ideas, Yama has nothing to do 
with sinners, although in some later writings he appears as 
their Rhadamanthine judge. The Rig-Veda only hints at 
the future condition of the wicked. In the fourth book 
(v. 5), we read, “ This deep abyss has been produced for 
those who are sinners, false and untrue.” And in the ninth 
book (xxiii. 8): “Soma beholds all worlds: he hurls the 
hated and the irreligious into the abyss.” In two or three 
places.t the “bottomless abysses” and the “lower dark- 
ness” are referred to. Yet this darkness is hardly repre- 
sented as a place of special punishment, but seems rather to 
be that wide gulf which the soul passes on its way to the 
region of light, in which it leaves its sins and imperfections. 
The Mahabharata ¢ says: “ Falsehood is embodied darkness. 
By darkness a man is carried downward. Those seized by 
darkness do not see light. Heaven is light, and hell is dark- 
ness.” The thought, however, is not so much of punish- 
ment as of results. Men deprive themselves of light, and 
consign themselves to darkness by their own acts. 

While the Vedic hymns refer but indistinctly to future 
punishment, there grew up later a very vivid doctrine of 
retribution, which, finding more or less expression in the 


* Mahabharata, Vana Parva, 1745, etc. 
t Rig-Veda, vii. 104, 3; x. 152, 4; 103, 12. + Mahabharata, xii. 6969. 
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Brahmanas, is fully developed in the epic poetry. The 
description of that hell which the spotless Yudhisthira 
traversed before he found his kindred in the “awful gorge 
of Kuta-shala-mali,” surpasses the most lurid pictures of 
Dante. The vivid Hindu imagination exhausted itself in 
these terrible details. The theologians, as is their wont, 
went beyond the poets in particularity. They located 
twenty-eight hells, or “ Narakas,” deep in the centre of the 
earth. In these are hundreds of thousands of subdivisions, 
places and forms of punishment as numerous as the various 
kinds of offences which men commit. To these hells all go 
who have failed of duty in thought, word, or deed. A true 
tally is kept of each one’s good or ill, and he must- meet 
the results thereof. Those who have sinned little bear 
brief pains, and then enter joy. Those who have sinned 
much taste a little bliss, and then the “ woe that purgeth.” 
The dwellers in heaven can look down upon the far-off 
souls in torment,—not, however, for the purpose of en- 
hancing their joy, but of reminding them that all joy is 
transient, that even supernal bliss must come to an end, and 
the dangerous round of life be entered again. But, with all 
this vividness of imagery and minuteness of detail, Hindu 
theology is constantly escaping from its sensualism into a 
higher region. After describing the hundred thousand hells, 
the Vishnu Purana* concludes thus: “Swarga [heaven] 
is that which delights the mind. Naraka [hell] is that 
which gives it pain. Hence, Vice is hell, and Virtue is 
heaven.” The Khandogya Upanishad ¢ regards the future 
life as purely subjective. What one desires will come to 
him and form his world. The entire fulfilment of our deep- 
est desires will make our bliss or woe. 

Terrible as the Hindu conception of hell finally became, 
it was no part of the primitive Vedic faith, but grew up in 
later centuries, when, perhaps under the influence of caste, 
the freedom and joyousness departed from Aryan life and 
worship, and were replaced by a dreary sense of helpless- 
ness. These lurid pictures did not spring from nature’s in- 


* Vishnu Purana, ii. 6, 40. +t Khandogya Upanishad, viii. 2, 3. 
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spiration, but were born of morbid: speculation projecting 
its gloomy passions upon its, fantastic scenery of the future. 
Believing that every action must work out its perfect result, 
and thinking that this was not accomplished upon earth, the 
Hindu theologian carried his idea and his theatre of retribu- 
tion into the unseen world, constructing there his innumera- 
ble mansions of darkness or light. But he more than hints 
that all this tremendous imagery only represents the su- 
preme fact that spiritual laws work themselves out in the 
soul itself, creating there a heli or heaven. 

Out of this belief in the inevitableness of the results 
of every thought and act sprang the famous doctrine of 
Transmigration. Some Orientalists have thought that the 
idea of the rebirth of souls into earthly conditions arose 
from a sense of the injustice of the eternal punishment of 
any human transgression. No earthly action could merit 
everlasting woe; hence another chance was given to those 
whose lives had failed. But those Upanishads in which the 
earlier forms of transmigration appear contain no hint of 
hell or of suffering in the spiritual world for the deeds done 
in the body. Their teaching is that men enter the super- 
sensual life to experience the result of their good actions, 
while the effect of their evil actions is felt in the low con- 
ditions into which they are reborn upon their return to this 
world. ‘Those whose conduct has been good attain a good 
birth, as a Brahmana, or warrior. Those whose conduct has 
been evil will quickly attain an evil birth, as hog, doy, or 
wretched man.” * The central thought is that life is given 
men in order that they may prepare themselves, through the 
performance of its duties, to dwell with the Eternal. When 
they have gained requisite wisdom and virtue, they enter 
the high, serene Brahma Loka (state or life), whence there 
is no departure. If they do not attain in a single life on 
earth the necessary moral and spiritual character, they re- 
turn after a more or less prolonged season of happy life in 
some celestial realm to this world, and are reborn in higher 
or lower condition. This alternation of birth and death, of 


* Khandogya Up.., v. 10, 7. 
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action and results, continues until the soul grows into a 
stature which makes it a true child of Brahma, fit for his 
companionship. 

In the Khandogya and Kavshitaka Upanishads* are de- 
scribed the paths which conduct to the heavenly realms. 
They are called the Northern and Southern, or the left and the 
right hand paths. There is a third path for small creatures 
without intelligence, which is of little consequence. The 
northern or left-hand path is the Deva (angel) path. and 
those who walk it do not return. The southern or right- 
hand path is the path of the Pitris (fathers), and those fol- 
lowing it will be reborn. The Deva path is a path of light, 
and leads by the way of the day, the sun, and the lightning 
to the moon. The path of the Pitris is a shadowed path, 
and leads by the way of the night and the darkness also to 
the moon. Both paths meet in the moon. The moon is 
Soma’s kingdom,—a place of brightness, delight, and satis- 
faction, the first of the celestial worlds. If the soul permits 
itself to be absorbed in the somewhat sensuous joys of Soma’s 
radiant kingdom, it remains there until the results of its 
good deeds are exhausted. Then its brightness begins to 
grow dim and its flower wreaths to fade. In a state of un- 
consciousness, it falls from heaven, and begins its return to 
this earth. Leaving the moon, it enters the ether, and thence 
finds its way to ouratmosphere. “ Having become air, it be- 
comes mist; having become mist, it becomes cloud; having 
become cloud, it becomes rain and falls upon the earth.” 
Now the difficulties begin. If the rain-drop which bears this 
unconscious soul-germ falls upon the sea, it may be evapo- 
rated and fall again and again, or it may be swallowed by 
fishes or sea monsters; and, being incorporated in them, they 
must die and dissolve before it can be liberated, mingle with 
the waters, and be attracted to the clouds again. Even 
when it falls upon the land, it may dry up or be swallowed 
by some animal, and then it must wait long for release. 
Only when it falls on cultivated soil and grows up into grain 
or fruit, and the grain or fruit is eaten by man, is the soul 
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principle brought into position to be reborn again as a human 
being. Hence the process of reincarnation is often tedious 
and prolonged. The final result is largely determined by 
the previous life in the body. When it at length attains to 
conscious humanity, the soul is again in position to prosecute 
its quest after divine wisdom and to seek the Brahma life. 

But the pure soul, who has found the way of divine wis- 
dom in this life, and who passes by the Deva path to the 
Soma world, is not satisfied with its celestial pleasures, but 
seeks higher blessedness. Only by refusing these lower 
solicitations can the Brahma life be won. Emerson embodies 
this idea in the closing couplet of his “ Brahma,” — 


“But thou, meek lover of the good! 
Find me, and turn thy back on heaven.” 


Those alone find Brahma who will accept no meaner 
boon. He who turns his back on Soma’s heaven of delights 
ascends the path of the gods, and enters the sphere of Agni, 
Indra, and Varuna. Therein he comes to the “ageless 
river,” or river separating time from eternity, after which he 
will never grow old. On its banks five hundred Apsaras 
meet him, with garments and garlands and perfumes, and 
adorn him with an adornment worthy of Brahma’s presence. 
As he crosses the “ageless river,” the results of his time-life, 
his good and evil deeds, fall from him. His beloved relatives 
receive the benefit of the good, his unbeloved relatives the 
effects of the evil. Freed from the good and evil of time, 
breathing the air of eternity, he moves on towards Brahma. 
“He approaches the tree Ilga, and the odor of Brahma 
reaches him. He approaches the city Salagya, and the flavor 
of Brahma reaches him. He approaches the palace Apara- 
gita, and the splendor of Brahma reaches him. He ap- 
proaches the hall Vibhu, and the glory of Brahma reaches 
him.” Beginning to feel oneness with the Eternal, he ap- 
proaches the couch whereon the Ineffable sits, whose four 
supports are the past and the future, the universe and wel- 
fare. ‘Brahma asks, ‘Whoart thou?’ The soul answers: 
‘Iam achild of time, born of endless space and everliving 
light. What thou art, thatam I.’ Brahma asks, ‘Who am 
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1?’ He replies, ‘The eternal Truth.’” Thus the Brahma 
life is entered through this union of the soul with the su- 
preme Soul, this “ mingling with Almightiness.” 

When the later conception of innumerable heavens and 
hells was developed, the notions of transmigration were 
broadened to meet them. The soul entered upon a round 
of existences, running not only through all material forms, 
but from the lowest hell to the highest heaven, save always 
the supreme Brahma sphere. To us the idea of descent from 
any heaven to resume human conditions, or perhaps to enter 
hell, seems incongruous. But the later Hindu believed that, 
however high one might rise by virtue of his good deeds, the 
time would come when the results of those deeds would be 
exhausted, and then he must re-enter earthly life, or, if there 
were an unexpiated fault of any former existence, he must 
go to the torture-house for purification. The results of both 
the evil and the good must he perfectly wrought out through 
a tremendous circle of existences, reaching from the single 
day of an ephemera to the almost endless cycles of a Maha- 
Loka. Only those who through knowledge and virtue attain 
the sphere of pure truth and light, the Satya-Loka of the 
Eternal, escape the necessities of this great round of being. 
For these there are no farther rewards or penalties, but in- 
effable life in Brahma. This central idea of Brahmanism 
underlies all the subsequent Buddhistic philosophy,— which 
is a development rather than a contradiction of the older 
faith,— except that Buddhism places Nirvana as the goal, 
instead of the Brahma life. 

The fandamental postulate of Hindu ontology is that soul 
is eternal. It is part of the Eternal Soul, a thought of “ the 
Eternal Thinker.” It is not born, it cannot die. It endures 
all changes, but is itself changeless. It comes from Brahma, 
it goes to Brahma. It wears different time-garments, some- 
times the form of a man, sometimes the disguise of an animal, 
sometimes the robes of a spirit of light. At last, 

“ House and tenant go to ground”; 
and the soul is 
“Lost in God, in Godhead found.” 
T. B. ForsusH. 
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HUTTON’S “MODERN GUIDES.” 


It is some twelve years since Mr. Hutton gave to the 
American public his previous volume of Literary Essays. 
The clear expositions of Goethe’s strength and weaknesses, 
of the peculiarities of Hawthorne’s and Wordsworth’s 
genius, and the keen-sighted judgments of Clough. and 
George Eliot contained in that volume gained him general 
recognition as one of the foremost of living English critics. 
All lovers of good literature will be glad, therefore, to listen 
to him again, and hear what he has to say of some of the 
popular guides of our modern thought in matters of faith. 

Mr. Hutton’s silence has been too long rather than too 
short. He evidently believes in allowing his thought to be- 
come fully ripe, every sheaf well filled and finished, before 
he gives it to the public; and we must therefore let the 
fineness of his intellectual grist make up for the scantiness 
of the product. In his new volume,* we find the same pen- 
etrating insight and delicate discrimination, the same search- 
ing analysis and crisp, lucid style, that made his earlier series 
of essays at once so enjoyable and so permanently valuable. 
His subjects are of the same class as before,— the great mas- 
ters of our modern literature, not merely as artists, but also 
and more especially as philosophers of life and teachers of 
morals. 

The popular tendency at the present day is to make the 
“environment” of an author the all-important thing. The 
philosophers who essay to reduce history to science begin 
by denying or belittling as much as possible the influence 
of great personalities. And the historians, who are now 
essaying to introduce the inductive method into literature, 
would make our great authors but bubbles that merely float 
with the tide, but never lead or guide it. On the contrary, 
perhaps there has never been an age, certainly few ages, 
when great personalities have had a wider influence and 
played a greater part, or when there has been more evident 
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adulation of a few popular idols. Who will soberly main- 
tain that without Bismarck the course of European politics 
would have been anywhere near the same; or that without 
Darwin and Spencer the position of science would have been 
what it is to-day; or that without Cardinal Newman and 
Carlyle the condition of our churches and the phases of 
popular faith would have shifted in the precise way they 
have from the very different religious state that prevailed 
fifty years ago? 

Now, this personal influence of the great thinkers of our 
time Mr. Hutton has clearly seen and cordially recognized ; 
and he has given himself up with enthusiasm to the study 
of some of the most influential amongst them. What seems 
especially to interest him is not the work of the great lit- 
erary creators, whose elemental force unconsciously, as it 
were, expressed itself in great objective presentations, such 
as those of Shakespeare, Scott, Victor Hugo, Shelley, but 
those who exhibit the subjective type, to whom the work- 
ings of human thought and feeling are more fascinating 
than any romance of outward events. 

In the characters of both Goethe and Hawthorne, of which 
Mr. Hutton gave us so acute a study in his earlier volume, 
this analytic, self-questioning habit was most prominent; 
and in the great English thinkers, who in the present vol- 
ume are the subjects of his skilful dissection — Newman, 
Arnold, George Eliot, Carlyle, Maurice,—the same traits 
are found. In fact, that which seems to attract him with an 
increasing fascination is the spectacle of a soul solicited on 
opposite sides by the great contrasting tendencies of modern 
life,— the tendency of the intellect on the one hand to an 
extreme rationalism and incredulity, and the tendency of 
the heart on the other to cling with loyal fidelity to the 
faiths in which it has been bred, and which alone supply it 
with an anchorage amidst the drifting currents about it. In 
each of the personalities that he discusses in his present 
work, this spiritual conflict has occurred ; and it is interest- 
ing to see to what different conclusions the same problems 
have conducted men of different temperaments. Newman 
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and Matthew Arnold were both brought up in the Anglican 
fold, and educated at Oxford. Both drank deep of the 
genius of the great university to which they belonged, and 
made themselves familiar with all the results of modern 
research. The one finds the highest ritualistic practices 
allowed by the tolerant English establishment not high 
enough for him; and reason seems to him so dangerous a 
guide that he seeks shelter in the fold of Rome, rejoicing to 
surrender his own freedom of thought to the decisions of an 
infallible spiritual tribunal. The other marches directly in 
the opposite direction, and does not halt till he has passed 
beyond the boundaries of ali received Christianity to that 
arctic zone where God is but “a stream of tendency,” and 
the hope of immortality an example of Aberglaube. Mau- 
rice, on the contrary, was the son of a most tolerant Uni- 
tarian minister and heir to his advanced thsviogy; yet he 
moves back into the Established Church to lead there a 
great spiritual revival, fervently preaching man’s true and 
original sonship to God and the unity of all Christians in 
Christ, their head. Carlyle, again, reared in the sternest 
Calvinism, bursts the strict bonds of Bibliolatry, ridicules 
all positive revelation as Hebrew old clothes, and finds in 
the human intuitions of sincerity and reverence the one 
oracle which man should trust. 

It is to Carlyle that the first chapter of the present vol- 
ume is devoted. It is a judicious opening. In spite of the 
flood of matter that has been poured out upon the Sage of 
Chelsea, he is a subject not yet trite. What an extraordi- 
nary conjunction of incongruities is that which this Thor of 
British literature gives us, as with resounding strokes -he 
swings his oratorical hammer, shattering all the idols of our 
modern life: one moment rousing all about him to indigna- 
tion, the next filling them with the sincerest sympathy ; 
by turns thrilling, amusing, inspiring, utterly exasperating 
them! In incessant noisy fire-crackers of vituperation, we 
find him denouncing talk and eulogizing silence. In the 
midst of woful groans and dyspeptic growls, he glorifies for- 
titude. With passionate earnestness, he preaches that we 
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should do the duty that lies nearest to us; yet, in the home 
and social circle where his own nearest duty lies, he behaves 
like a polar bear. In the name of honesty, he decries every 
respected name in literature or statesmanship; and, with in- 
vocations to God and the eternal veracities, he abuses philan- 
thropy, sneers at fraternity, snarls at freedom, ridicules the 
emancipation of its slaves by England and the United States, 
defends the atrocious Eyre massacres in Jamaica, and praises 
tyranny and successful force as the only admirable thing in 
this hollow and ill-smelling gas-bag of a world. 

Such a character almost irresistibly tempts the critic to 
indulge in similar wholesale denunciation and satire. It 
would be such an easy thing to show that, of all the shams 
which Carlyle has so picturesquely denounced, he was him- 
self the biggest sham of all. Mr. Hutton refrains from 
what must have been an enticing opportunity to exhibit the 
sharpest edges of his critical lancet, and gives us a philo- 
sophic analysis of Carlyle’s merits and defects as a thinker, 
and his influence on English life.. He finds the explanation 
of many of his peculiarities in the weakness of the positive, 
constructive spirit in him, and the excessive development of 
what the phrenologists would call his * bump of destructive- 
ness.” Hutton well compares his work to that of “a sort 
of spiritual volcano.” The phase of religion that he most 
appreciated was that of the thunder-cloud and the lightning- 
flash, before which, as he notes with grim joy, the struggles 
of humanity are nothing. His strength lies in his perception 
of the dark mighty Powers in whose hands we are as but 
wax. He was, as Hutton well says, “far the greatest inter- 
preter our literature has ever had of the infinite forces work- 
ing through society.... His interest seems to me always 
to have been in figuring the human mind as representing 
some flying color or type of the Infinite Mind at work 
behind the universe, and so presenting this idea as to make 
it palpable to his fellow-men.” He produced a powerful 
effect politically in destroying that blind belief in mere in- 
stitutions, whether aristocratic, plutocratic, or democratic, 
which was at one time the equivalent for a political creed. 
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He did an immense service in making the English aristoc- 
racy feel that they have their social position to earn and 
justify. His diatribes against Mammon-worship and idle 
luxury have done much to elevate industry to a place of 
honor, unknown in the last generation; and his graphic 
pictures of the French Revolution have pressed home upon 
our higher classes the absolute necessity (for their own 
safety, if for no more generous reason) of cultivating kindly 
relations with the masses. 

Such, in Mr. Hutton’s view, are Carlyle’s chief merits; 
but he finds no fewer errors and weaknesses, which he forci- 
bly points out. He shows how he was always tilting at 
established habits and routines as foolishly as Don Quixote 
at the windmills; how his contempt for the raw material of 
human nature led him into uncalled for exhibitions of scorn 
and blinded his power of discrimination; and how the ten- 
dency to hunt out traces of the mean and the false grew 
upon him, till it seemed almost like a demonic possession. 
Carlyle’s exposure of unveracities and his incessant denun- 
ciation of shams and falsities were not really inspired by the 
love of truth. He had none of the simplicity of expres- 
sion or candor of thought that belongs to an unsophisticated 
devotion to truth, such as we find in men like Darwin and 
Emerson. He exhibits no aspiration for ideal excellence, for 
perfect and unflawed justice of thought. He never shows 
any sympathy for those of his contemporaries who held sub- 
stantially with him and worked for the advancement of the 
same ideas. It is rather an admiration of divine force, a 
disdain of timid and “thin” natures, a pride in holding 
himself above the rabble rout of conventional humanity, 
and a fierce joy in annihilating their errors and stripping 
them of their pet illusions, that moves Carlyle. “Hardly 
anywhere, in all Carlyle’s letters and journals,” Mr. Hutton 
truly says, “do we find him fastening with delight on traces 
of the nobler and truer standard of thought; while we con- 
stantly find him fastening with a sort of fever of excitement 
on traces of the ignoble and the false. ... He spends all his 
energies in a vivid passion of scorn. He tramples furiously, 
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sometimes on himself and sometimes on the miserable gener- 
ation of his fellow-men, and then is lost in wonder and vexa- 
tion that such trampling results in no good.” 

These criticisms are well aimed, and hit the bull’s eye of 
the target; but, in his dealing with Carlyle’s religious posi- 
tion, Mr. Hutton is by no means so happy. His chief effort 
is to show that Carlyle’s vituperations of cant were an 
abuse of the term, and that, in the proper sense of the word, 
Carlyle himself was a notorious offender, employing the 
word “cant” in the mistaken sense of “echoing other per- 
sons’ belief.” He objects that we cannot all bear personal 
testimony to the ultimate foundations of spiritual truth, or 
investigate for ourselves the depths of theological problems. 
And he even accuses Carlyle of being himself guilty of cant 
in respect to his own faith, because in his later years he 
found a lack of evidence for his deep faith in Providence, 
and in the agony of his pain, not long before his death, pas- 
sionately declared that the Everlasting Will, on whose abso- 
lute government he rested, “ does nothing.” 

It is a rare thing for Mr. Hutton to take unfair advantage 
of the object of his critical studies by pouncing upon a 
chance word, dropped in the stress of an exceptional crisis, 
and then parading it as if it were a deliberate judgment or 
habitual thought. Here, however, he seems to have re- 
sorted to just such a device. Carlyle’s customary view of 
God and characteristic thought did not lack faith in the 
Divine Power, however inadequately it might recognize his 
goodness. His philosophy erred, if at all, by making the 
action of the Infinite Will too absolute and universal, so 
as to leave but insufficient room for the agency of the aver- 
age man. And, as to the matter of cant, Mr. Hutton seems 
to have forgotten what he drew attention to, only a few 
pages before; namely, that Carlyle’s interest was never 
centred in abstract truth. He concerned himself little with 
the matter of “evidence.” For the historical facts of 
Christianity and the exact correspondence of a man’s belief 
with these authenticated facts, and these alone, he never 
exhibited much interest. Nor did he demand originality in 
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belief, or attach value to a faith simply because it was new. 
What he did concern himself about and rate of supreme 
importance was the sincerity of the man: whether his faith 
was a fresh and ingenuous pulse-beat of his heart or a 
mechanical motion of knee or lip; whether he really be- 
lieved or only professed to believe; whether he manfully 
looked for himself, and used in his search his own reason 
and spiritual vision, or whether, out of mere inertia, or dull 
gregarious impulse, or mean fear of hell, or meaner fear of 
Mrs. Grundy’s frown, he repeated some formula which he 
supposed “good form.” What Carlyle meant by “cant” 
was the same as he meant by sham,—that cowardly pre- 
tending, which was always his deepest aversion. 

Here, in fact, is the chief defect in Mr. Hutton’s treat- 
ment of Carlyle: namely, that he either does not see or at 
least has not comprehended the importance of the tran- 
scendental factor in his thought and life. But it was pre- 
cisely this which was most characteristic in his earlier teach- 
ings; it was this which was most powerful in making him 
the revolutionary power that he once was, and which is, 
indeed, the most valuable and permanent source of his in- 
fluence. The younger generation that has known Carlyle 
only in his later atrabilious moods, when he sat like Jonah 
under his gourd, growling because the destruction which he 
had predicted for freedom and Christianity had not come, 
after all, can hardly understand what power or charm there 
could have been in him to move as he did the contempo- 
raries of his youth, and make him a revered oracle to many 
of the most earnest men and women of fifty years ago. To 
understand it, we must recall the characteristics of the age 
out of which the Transcendental movement grew. As we 
look back to the beginning of the nineteenth century, we 
find an age where mechanical forms and methods every- 
where stood in the place of fresh, sincere life. Both the 
dualistic philosophy then in vogue and the orthodox theol- 
ogy of the time separated broadly the human from the 
divine, and nature from God. All knowledge was held to 
come through the senses, the gates of revelation were 
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sealed and bolted, and a theological injunction was put 
upon the inspirations of the Holy Spirit to living men and 
women. The only proofs of God’s existence were believed 
to be furnished by the miracles; and the miracles were to be 
proved by the Bible, and the Bible by the Biblical critics. 

Chief among those who strove to batter down these barri- 
cades of custom and tradition, and to give the soul of man 
direct access to God and spiritual truth, was Carlyle. With 
wonderful eloquence and spiritual insight, he showed how 
the Divine Presence is within and around us as much in the 
present day as in distant ages, not merely manifesting him- 
self by Bible miracle, but in all the natural order of things ; 
not coming to us merely by special ecclesiastical represen- 
tatives and consecrated forms, but through all the parables 
of nature and all the insights of humanity. In every part 
of the world, in every humblest man, God incarnates him- 
self, and makes all full of glory and power and wonder. 

To see the Divine thus ever near us and hear his present 
word, we need only to look at the realities of life and into 
the depths of the soul, and report candidly what we see. 
Thus we shall find religion a natural thing, not an artificial. 
Every honest faith has some truth in it. If Carlyle could 
not accept orthodox Christianity in the unhesitating and 
complete fashion that Mr. Hutton would like, nevertheless 
there is no student of him but knows how much he found in 
it to praise, and how many splendid tributes to Christ and 
the gospel, as true as they are beautiful, he left behind him, 
to be treasured affectionately by all Christian believers. 
This was the quickening gospel that Carlyle preached in 
the second quarter of this century; and, in the spiritual leth- 
argy and darkness then prevailing, it was a most timely mes- 
sage. It created among the young people of that epoch 
unbounded enthusiasm, and saved many from that dilemma 
which John Henry Newman was saying no one who thought 
logically could escape: namely, that of either descending 
into atheism or taking refuge in the Catholic Church. 

But we must not linger longer over Carlyle. We pass 
on to the next two portraits on Mr. Hutton’s canvas,— 

7 
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Newman and Arnold. The difference, as he well says, be- 
tween the intellectual and moral atmospheres breathed by 
these two great thinkers of our day is so astonishing that 
one can hardly realize that for sixty-four years they have 
been contemporaries. Nothing illustrates better the strange 
revenges which “the whirligig of time” brings about than 
to recall, as Mr. Hutton does for us, Bunyan’s picture of the 
caves which Christian passed by, wherein Giant Pope lay 
helpless in his dotage and Giant Pagan had long since died ; 
and then, turning our face again to the nineteenth century, 
to find in Giant Pope the only true sponsor whom Newman 
recognizes for revelation, and in Giant Pagan the source of 
much of Arnold’s-inspiration and an authority to many to- 
day in religious matters about as good as Christianity. 

In the great Romanizer, Hutton recognizes a writer whose 
style possesses the distinction of literary genius, and whose 
reasoning is of the most acute and subtile type; a spirit in 
which asceticism and tenderness, spiritual passion and deep 
knowledge of human nature, are united; a character which 
may be most fitly summed up in that beautiful phrase of 
Shelley, so inappropriately applied by him to Byron, “a 
pilgrim of eternity,” whose love for heavenly things has 
lifted him up above the whirl and eddy of temporary inter- 
ests, in which so many lose their heads. 

To the Protestant, the question of profoundest interest in 
regard to Newman is how it could possibly have come about 
that an intellect of such acuteness as his, a student of such 
wide research in the fields of history, philosophy, and science, 
reared in the freedom and light of Protestantism, could yet 
renounce it, and lay down his independent judgment as a 
sacrifice, which he fancies well-pleasing to God, on the altar 
of the Roman Church. Mr. Hutton finds the fundamental 
error to be in his primary assumption that the dogmatic 
principle involves the existence of an infallible human 
authority, which can say, without possibility of error, 
“This is what God has revealed.” But why does revela- 
tion imply the human possession of any infallible rationale 
of the relations of God to man? In the Old and New Tes- 
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taments, as Mr. Hutton points out, we find no evidence of 
the existence of any such infallible exponent of the drift 
of the Divine teaching; and there is no vestige of evidence 
that since Christ’s day it has ever been put in commission in 
human hands at all. Even if we could have an infallible 
human authority, how could it convey right understanding 
of the truths it aimed to teach, unless the believer himself 
were guided by the Divine Spirit in receiving it? So far 
from such an authority being the most fitting power to sub- 
due the anarchy of human pride and passion, it is the result 
of experience, as shown by ecclesiastical history, that this 
assumption of the possession of infallibility by the Church 
tends to produce an abundant crop of special dangers and 
mistakes. 

All this is well said, and true as far as it goes. But the 
explanation lies deeper still. It lies in the essential skepti- 
cism and pessimism at the basis of Newman’s whole philoso- 
phy and religious system. As we see in that well-known 
passage in the Apologia where he sketches the foundations 
of his faith, and in the many other corroborative passages in 
the Grammar of Assent and his various volumes of Sermons, 
he regarded the world as a ruin, man as in rebellion, and 
God as alienated from man. The intellect he stigmatized as 
“aggressive, capricious, untrustworthy,” and there must be 
an authority “to smite hard and throw back its immense 
energy, if religion is to be saved. Its action in religious 
matters is “corrosive, dissolving, skeptical.” Liberalism in 
religion “is the exercise of thought upon matters upon 
which, from the constitution of the human mind, thought 
cannot be brought to any successful issue.” The faculty 
of reason actually and historically “tends toward a simple 
unbelief in matters of religion.” “There is no medium in 
true philosophy between Atheism and the Catholic Church, 
and a perfectly consistent mind will choose either the one 
or the other.” * 

Such is the thoroughly skeptical basis on which Newman’s 
system is built. It has now for many years been noted by 


"Apologia, p. 198. 
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close students of his writings; but perhaps the most forcible 
exposition and proof given to it anywhere have been in the 
article by Principal Fairbairn in the Contemporary Review 
for May, 1885. In the October issue for the same year, 
_ Cardinal Newman protested against this impeachment as 
unfair, and showed by various quotations that the alterna- 
tive of atheism is not his only argument for believing in the 
Catholic Church, that the Church’s infallibility is far from 
being the only way of withstanding the energy of human 
skepticism, and that reason, when correctly exercised, may 
lead to a belief in God. But the passages which he himself 
quotes show only more concluSively that he regards the 
general and natural tendency of reason and human society, 
except where restrained by the Roman Church, to be to 
skepticism and evil. It is only the presence of faith that. 
saves the analytic reason from that infallible succession by 
which it passes from Catholicism to Theism, and from The- 
ism to Materialism; and while reason, correctly exercised, 
may attain belief in God, it is only under the tutelage of 
the Infallible Church that (as Newman thinks) there is any 
likelihood of its being thus correctly used. At the found- 
ing of the British Association, as he recalls, he objected to 
the profession of Theism which seemed to be made by its 
members, as outside of its range of subjects, and prophe- 
sied that, if they began with Theism, they would end with 
atheism. And, in regard to the present, he says that 
“there never was a time when human society had the 
opportunity of being a worse enemy to religion and relig- 
ious truth than in the years now opening before us.” 
Cardinal Newman’s defence seems, therefore, but to admit 
essentially, and to corroborate by fresh evidence, the sub- 
stantial pessimism and skepticism of his philosophy. His 
philosophical basis for the dogma of authority is an assump- 
tion of the natural tendency of the reason and the prepon- 
derant movement of human nature, not towards faith and 
goodness, but towards atheism and evil, wherever it is not 
curbed and bitted by priestly masters. This was the bogey 
by which he was frightened little by little into the Roman 
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pale, and by which he would drive, if he could, all the 
Protestant world to the same sheepfold. The argument 
will do for sheep, but not for men. For men who are men 
face facts and follow their reason, instead of fleeing from 
the one and gagging the other. To doubt the soundness of 
reason and look upon it as naturally leading to irreligion 
is to strike at the foundation of all religion. Its honor to 
the Church is purchased by a corresponding dishonor to 
‘God. For it assumes nothing less than that the human 
reason, which God created, has such an atheistic tendency 
that without the aid of the Church to “smite” and drive 
it back God would be driven out of the sphere of human 
belief and reverence; and thereby, as Fairbairn well says, 
“it implies a strange defect in the original constitution of 
the world, and a still stranger limitation of the Divine rela- 
tion to it.” 

And it unsettles the foundation of Catholic as well as of 
Protestant faith. For the Catholic, as the Protestant, has 
always to use reason as the bottom course of masonry in all 
his religious building. Even the man who decides to re- 
nounce his reason and take refuge with authority has to use 
that very reason to answer the question which always meets 
him at the outset: “ Which one out of all the claimants to 
this offive of religious authority is really the true authority ?” 
Unless he has some reason for exalting to this dignity the 
claimant whom he actually chooses, he confesses himself a 
fool, and that all other religious authorities are as good as 
his. He can claim his to be the one true authority only by 
offering some reason for it; te., by resting his Infallible 
Church on the very reason which he pretends to reject! 
And, however lofty a superstructure be built up on this 
basis, it can have no more real solidity than the original 
foundation. 

But it is time that we turn from the great Romanist of our 
day to the great Rationalizer whom Hutton contrasts with 
him. In his previous volume of Literary Essays, Hutton 
had already once analyzed Matthew Arnold’s poetry with 
much care and skill. But such is the interest of the subject 
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to our essayist that he again returns to the subject. He 
points out with fine discrimination Arnold's power of lofty 
meditation, the exquisite detail of many of his pictures, his 
profound penetration into all the melancholy tides and rest- 
less currents of the heart, especially when the cloud of fate 
or skepticism hangs low and dark around it, and that Stoic 
fortitude, delighting even in the gloomiest shade calmly to 
lift up its eyes, and finding in the depths of his own thought 
some tonic to the suffering nerve. To a cultivated mind 
there is a great charm in Arnold’s thoughtful, subtile brood- 
ings over the perplexities of our modern existence, and his 
pathetic laments over that joy and thrill of life which seem 
to him to be becoming almost obsolete. 

But to place Arnold in the fifth or sixth place among the 
great poets of the nineteenth century, and above all those 
of the eighteenth except Burns, as Hutton does, is surely an 
exaggerated estimate. He lacks too completely the gift of 
sustained melodious song, his poetry is too thin and pale, 
too destitute of the warm blood of the human heart, to jus- 
tify any such rank. He has lived too much in books, and 
too little either in intimacy or sympathy with common hu- 
manity, to give him a hold on any but a small circle of the 
literary class. And, even if his personal qualities did not 
disqualify him, his philosophic creed would debar him from 
the eternal sources of poetic inspiration. The fact is that 
agnosticism is not, and never will be, a soil congenial to the 
highest lyric products. The condition of supreme power 
over the human heart lies in that spiritual insight which 
lifts the veil of the invisible and the supernatural world. 
To create that ideal light which poetry would shed over all 
things, there must be some solar corona of diviner Power 
than that which astronomers photograph. To spread the 
wings of endless aspiration, to give to hope its conquering 
power over the ills of life, to lend eternal significance to 
the conflicts of the moral nature, and make love a more 
sacred thing than ariy fleshly comfort or social satisfaction 
hints, our life must be recognized as having more than tem- 
poral bounds. The world we see must disclose behind it a 
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world unseen ; and in all the tender lights that float over sea 
and sky there should be discerned 


“Signallings from some high land 
Of one they feel, but dimly understand.” 


Now, in “the sad lucidity of soul,” which is Arnold’s 
ideal of the poet and his own highest attainment, there is 
nothing of this mystic element that distinguishes all the 
poets of the first order. It is not as a great poet that 
Arnold will be valued by the twentieth century, but as a 
great literary critic and apostle of ethical culture. What- 
ever doubt there may be about his poetry, his right to a 
high seat on the bench where the qualified judges of litera- 
ture sit is plain. In his theological essays, however, he is 
not at his best; and it is with justice that Mr. Hutton ex- 
poses no small number of serious slips. He points out with 
special force that such verification as we can expect to get 
of moral and spiritual truth is of a very different, though 
no less satisfactory, kind than what we expect to get of sci- 
entific truth. He points out that, if proper scientific veri- 
fication be insisted upon, then neither the existence of 
“an Eternal Power that makes for righteousness,” nor what 
Arnold calls “the secret of Jesus,”’— namely, that self-re- 
nunciation brings happiness and success,—is a truth pos- 
sessing any such inductive and unquestionable certainty as 
he demands before he will admit to his reason faith in a 
personal God who thinks about man and loves him. 

These criticisms seem good. Each one of the factors in _ 
Arnold’s famous phrase — not only “the Eternal Power,” 
but that it is “ not ourselves,” and that it “ makes for right- 
eousness” —is a factor not given in consciousness. It is 
not observable by scientific instruments, or in any way to be 
weighed or measured any more than the personality of God ; 
and, therefore, as an English critic has said, with reason, 
“ Arnold only gives us three unverifiables instead of one.” 
Arnold’s neo-Christianity is therefore as incapable of attain- 
ing a scientific character as the older Christianity; and, in 
emptying it of all such positive ideas as God or Immortality, 
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he deprives it of all those heart-moving forces that may 
touch morality with the emotion which is needed, in his 
view, to raise ethics into religion. 

Upon that perennial theme for modern essayists, George 
Eliot, Mr. Hutton gives us two quite full papers. Just 
why the first should have been printed here, as if something 
new to American readers, when in point of fact it was given 
to us twelve years ago in the first collection of the Literary 
Essays, we do not know, unless, perhaps, it is an illustra- 
tion of that lack of international copyright which is sup- 
posed to be of such benefit to the public. The second essay, 
however, that upon Mr. Cross’s Life and Letters of George 
Eliot, contains much that is both keen and valuable. Mr. 
Hutton has the independence to put his finger upon the 
defects which there unquestionably were in the moral and 
religious theories of the great positive preacher of England, 
and he is justified also in characterizing her illegal union with 
Mr. Lewes as a grave falling away from the ideal path of 
rectitude. The over-hostile attitude which Mr Hutton here 
takes up is nevertheless to be regretted. The tone of many 
pages is far less that of a candid judge, seeking to sum up 
the case fairly and impartially, than of an advocate for the 
prosecution, raking up whatever flaw can be found that 
may justify indictment and conviction. To say that George 
Eliot was “spontaneous as an author and artificial as a 
woman” makes a clever antithesis, but is hardly borne out 
by the evidence. Nor is it just to say that George Eliot 
made an effort to make men realize the poverty of their 
lives. The sadness of her pictures of life was not due to 
any intentional darkening or belittling of life. It was 
entirely unconscious, a thing inevitable to one who pos- 
sessed no physical buoyancy of spirits, and who had lost her 
grasp of that religious hope and faith which alone, in the 
absence of this elastic temperament, can sustain the mind. 
As one of her friends relates, she was as much surprised as 
grieved when told of the depressing effect which her stories 
had upon many readers. 

George Eliot’s complex and most peculiarly compounded 
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personality is a yery tempting theme, as is also that of 
Frederick Maurice, to whom Mr. Hutton gives us an inter- 
esting chapter. But, passing over these, we would only say 
in conclusion that, in spite of all vulnerable points on which 
a critic of the critic may put his finger, this collection of 
essays is the most able, interesting, and important volume 
of criticism that has been given to the English-speaking 
world within the last year. 

JAMES T. BrxBy. 


GERMAN PIETY. 


Mr. Samuel Laing, a good Seotch Presbyterian, spending 
a reverential and Mecca-like Sabbath in Geneva a number of 
years ago, wrote as follows concerning his experiences: “I 
happened to be at Geneva one Sunday morning as the bells 
were tolling for church. The very sounds which once called 
the powerful mind of a Calvin, a Knox, a Zwingli, to relig- 
ious exercises and meditations were now summoning the 


descendants of their contemporaries to the same house of 
prayer. ... In the head church of the original seat of Calvin- 
ism, in a city of twenty-five thouisand souls, at the only ser- 
vice on the Sabbath day, I sat down in a congregation of 
about two hundred females and twenty-three males, mostly 
elderly men of a former generation, with scarcely a youth or 
a workingman among them. A meagre liturgy or printed 
form of prayer; a sermon which, as far as religion was con- 
cerned, might have figured the evening before at a meeting 
of some geological society as an ingenious essay on the Mosaic 
chronology; a couple of psalm tunes on the organ; and a 
waltz to go out with,— were the church service. .. . Geneva, 
the seat and centre of Calvinism, the fountain-head from 
which the pure and living waters of our Scottish Zion flow, 
..~ has fallen lower from her original doctrine and practice 
than ever Rome fell!” 

The lament of this Scotch pilgrim over the city of Calvin 
has come to be a typical one, not only concerning Geneva, but 
concerning the greater Germany to the north, whence sprang 
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our more robust Protestantism. Every year that passes and 
every tide that crosses the sea bring to the Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant heart the deeper conviction that religious zeal in 
Germany, the very cradle of its Protestant birth, is almost a 
thing of the past; that the mantle of Luther has descended 
to other people and other lands. How striking and how far- 
reaching even the surface religious differences are between 
the Germany of to-day and America or England, I need not 
dwell upon. The most casual student and most meteor-like 
traveller cannot but be struck with something of a contrast. 
The radically different conception of the seventh day in its 
relation to humanity, ardently put into practice by the Ger- 
mans; the exclusion of beer from church creeds, or rather its 
inclusion in them; and the meagre audiences which gather 
weekly in the worn old Kirchen, with the lack of the male 
element in them, in the cities at least, even at that,—for all 
these our own Teutonic population had perhaps somewhat 
prepared one. 

But, further, the almost complete absence of religious 
sects, jealous and vigilant among one another under whatever 
guise of amicability, strikes us dissent-loving Anglo-Saxons 
with amazement. Two exceedingly mild wings of the Lu- 
theran Church seem to contain practically all the formal re- 
ligious life of Protestant Germany. One channel is enough, 
where forty do not suffice for us. Neither does the Teuton 
seem to know the Sunday-school as we know it, nor the mis- 
sion chapel, nor home or foreign missions except to a limited 
degree, nor the exhortation meeting, nor the revival, nor any- 
thing else apparently upon which Anglo-Saxon Orthodoxy 
stamps its energy. Even the Y. M. C. A. (with the talisman 
of those initials necessarily lost) flourishes, if I mistake not, 
to scarcely a tithe of the degree that it does in England and 
America. In that social life, too, which usually eddies about 
our American churches, German Protestantism seems largely 
wanting. A parlor or a reception-room or a kitchen attached 
to a church edifice is, of course, a thing unheard of. One 
excellent German lady, herself a pastor’s wife, even declared 
to the writer that it was a gross sacrilege to attach any such 
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appendage to the house of God. However that may be, as 
measured either by this standard or by the canon of the 
eternal fitness of things, the church sociable and fair and 
missionary tea are all absent, or at least present only in em- 
bryonic traces. Whatever else it may be, the church is 
emphatically not a social club; social lines are not drawn by 
it; it is powerless to make cliques. 

All this, to be sure, comes largely from the fact that there 
is practically but one church; but what is meant to be em- 
phasized is that social life is everywhere a thing apart, unab- 
sorbed, existing for its own sake and end. The pastors, as 
the heads of churches, are not the heads, in the towns and 
cities at least, of either the social or the intellectual life. In 
the one, they are outranked by the officer, the official, and 
the retired man of wealth; in the other, by the university 
professor and the omnipresent Gelehrter. Even in matters 
theological, authority almost always lies in the university 
chair. The clergy, even in their pulpits, have a cowed air,— 
at least, that is the impression the writer got: timid before 
the broad tide of rationalism, as if conscious either of a per- 
sonal inferiority or a certain disadvantageousness of position. 
Their sermons are often homilies, and rather dull even as 
homilies go. Their range of pulpit sweep, too, seems small ; 
and their positive influence on the daily lives of their hearers, 
it must be believed, is proportionately limited. In short, for- 
mal German Protestantism, whatever may be said of its Or- 
thodoxy, seems to be passively drifting. It has, apparently, 
neither the practical assertiveness nor the intellectual cour- 
age nor the militancy (if we may use that term) which still 
certainly marks our own orthodox Protestantism. 

Now it has seemed to me that the reason for all these dif- 
ferences is largely historical,—historical not merely in the 
sense of being moulded entirely by the familiar events of 
modern history since the two peoples separated, but histori- 
cal in the sense of being founded on certain deeper and more 
inherent mental differences. Wars and chaos and persecu- 
tion, such as one encounters in the history of the Fatherland, 
have of course had their influence; but underneath it all is an 
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older and more obscure historical separation of intellectual 
currents. It is said that you can scratch the average Eng- 
lishman or American of to-day, and come upon the original 
germ-Puritan. At all events, it is precisely that Puritan ele- 
ment, of wonderful conviction and intensity of development 
along the theological line, which seems to me noticeably lack- 
ing in all German history. In semi-barbaric days, days not 
far removed from the period of long hair and dark forests, 
this was less discernible. It is a difference which has neces- 
sarily deepened with the years of intellectual progress in the 
two peoples. The primitive German probably no more than 
the primitive Anglo-Saxon really comprehended more than 
half the force of the great truths he took on. The one 
equalled the other in a semi-military and feudal devotion to 
an ideal warrior-leader. And yet, along with the fact that 
conversion came to the unwilling Germans, though at an 
equal distance from the then religious centres, from one to 
two centuries later than to the tribes in England, stands the 
other and significant fact of an early missionary zeal among 
the Anglo-Saxons quite unparalleled among the Germans. 
Indeed, it hardly needs to be repeated that it was owing to 
the zeal of Winfred of Devon and his co-laborers that the Ger- 
mans were converted at all at the time they were. And from 
that time on they have lagged behind the English, and cer- 
tainly the Latin races, in all the forms and movements indi- 
cating fierceness or intensity or an all-absorption of the purely 
theological zeal. Monasticism, the inquisition, the ethical 
spirit of the crusades, were even more exotic with them than 
with the English. Historians tell us how dazed the peasants 
of South Germany were when the straggling marauders of 
the first crusade came sweeping down upon them on their 
way to the Holy Land. Nothing ecclesiastical seems to have 
been originated by Germany until Luther’s time. At least, 
none of the stirrings or rumblings that were threatening the 
Church in other countries prior to Luther are apparent 
there. The Lollardism of England, the Albigensian and 
Waldensian movements in France and Piedmont, the Hussite 
awakening in Bohemia, as far as one can see, did not awaken 
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a single formal echo in Germany. Ferment and discontent, 
of course, must have existed to some degree, but not a single 
positive movement to indicate the existence of that impetu- 
ous stream of religious life, such as we know was already seek- 
ing new outlets and new channels in England. 

Even the Reformation, in its German phase, is coming to 
be of late years regarded as in a great measure a social phe- 
nomenon. It presents, certainly, a number of striking con- 
trasts to the English aspect of that great upheaval. The 
Anglo-Saxon, in the flush of that tremendous new spirit, 
tore down the old barriers, in order to embrace a deeper and 
more intense theological individuality. The Teuton, on the 
other hand, with more than that single purpose in view, it 
would seem, threw off the old forms as he would a heavy 
social incubus, and went on his way rejoicing. While the 
English reformers were in sackcloth and ashes, and were 
cropping their hair and burning up the family gewgaws, the 
Germans were rising to a very great buoyancy of national 
life. It was their renaissance period, in fact, full of quaint 
and characteristic activity. And Martin Luther himself 
stands for it all. The Germans, as Heine says, have always 
felt Luther to be of and in themselves, the type of themselves 
for all time. Even to-day, in the Fatherland, he is un- 
questionably better known among high and low than Goethe, 
and more beloved perhaps than even Schiller. His position 
there as the summing up of German character, even at that 
time of white heat, is very well worth the studying. Luther, 
the man of domestic groupings, of convivial tastes, of friend- 
liness for beer and joviality, the possessor of a healthy stom- 
ach, too, which it was, no doubt, that prompted him to say 
once upon a time: “ We are all jolly fellows, we Germans. 
We eat and drink and sing and break our glasses, and lose 
at one sitting a hundred or a thousand florins,” and to write, 


“Wer liebt nicht Wein, Weib, und Gesang, 
Der bleibt ein Narr sein Leben lang,” — 


Luther was none the worse a theologian for having so earthy 
a vein running through his composition. He was simply 
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true to his character as a Teuton. But what an enigma he 
must have been to our Puritan forefathers! 

There occurs to my mind no better way to illustrate the 
historic difference thus briefly attempted to be made out 
than to borrow a term from medieval alchemy, and to de- 
scribe German piety as “ dephlogisticated,” — minus the 
phlogiston, which is the spirit of fire. There is a fibre of 
religious intensity in the Anglo-Saxon, a zeal which is burn- 
ing, a stern squaring of one’s life to theology and its dictates, 
—all of which one seeks largely in vain in the German. 
The whole current of his inherited national traits sets the 
other way. One has only to live in any American city with 
a moderate Teutonic element, in order to feel this subtle 
contrast and clash of intellectual inheritances, and to realize 
how difficult it is for the German to put himself in the theo- 
logical swing of the Anglo-Saxon. A deep consciousness of 
sin as the basis. either for metaphysics or for practical life 
has not burned itself into his soul, at least not so as to dis- 
turb very deeply his Gemiithlichkeit. And he certainly has 
not to so vital a degree as have we, in whom that original 
germ-Puritan still lingers, that Bunyan feeling of life as a 
scene of stormy probation,—a moral pilgrimage, through 
which each Christian must march and battle. The litera- 
ture of the two countries reflects this difference. What 
may be called the Doctor-Watts element is noticeably lack- 
ing, in later German letters especially. Take even so high 
and so subjective a genius as Hawthorne’s, the flower of 
Puritanism. I doubt very much whether the Germans can 
appreciate to a high degree Hawthorne’s masterly treat- 
ment of the old Anglo-Saxon sense of sin and guilt. One 
feels, though he cannot always put it in words, a contrast 
between one of Hawthorne’s creations, for example, and 
so typical a character in German literature as Wilhelm 
Meister,— the delicate and subtile contrast between high 
thoughts and natures, whose measure in the one case is 
likely to be an inherited and deeply rooted moral idea, 
and in the other all perfection of art or nature on the 
round globe. 
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With reference, further, to the incapacity of the Germans 
to put their theology to practical application, it is a little 
singular that, with all their wide-reaching and effective 
thinking in the domain of metaphysical theology, and with 
apparently no lack of the organizing socialistic principle in 
their make-up, so little should have remained as a sect-resid- 
uum. The Anabaptists, as the extreme left in the turbulent 
Reformation period, the Pietists, and the somewhat allied 
but more vigorous Herrenhiiters seem to compose about all 
the bizarre there is in Teutonic theological annals. One 
reason undoubtedly is that the Germans, with all their sub- 
jectiveness, have not had the great Anglo-Saxon abundance 
of that crude, middle-class “ Philistine” thinking along theo- 
logical lines which delights in practical expressions of itself. 
Grotius and the scholar Casaubon, along about Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time, speak in surprise of the plenteousness of theolo- 
gians in England: “ All point their studies in that direction.” 
It was evidently as true then as it is now that the average 
person of English blood and brain is peculiarly and irresist- 
ibly driven to theological speculation. Nor does he rest 
content there. He puts what he can into practice. If 
the German should evolve some theory, for example, that 
white robes are the proper and ordained thing to wear now- 
adays about he street, it would very likely be much dis- 
cussed by the learned in those fields; but it would also be 
very likely to remain a theory. Let the typical Anglo-Saxon, 
however, alight upon the discovery, and in less than six 
months’ time he will have founded a sect, written appropri- 
ate hymns, built a chapel, and persecuted his unbelieving 
neighbors. Together with an antecedent probability of his 
being first in this theoretical innovation, he would certainly 
be the first to bring the discovery into the domain of practi- 
cal life, or to give it a public front. There is a certain prac- 
tical as well as formal theological tendency in his character 
which the Teuton knows nothing about, a certain religious- 
ness which he cannot understand, a piety which has the spirit 
of fire. 

It would be interesting to consider what effect all this 
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has had upon the morals of the two peoples, and it might lead 
to some very fundamental conclusions. This, however, is 
scarcely the place for a discussion so extensive as that would 
necessarily be. Suffice it to say that, on the lay side of the 
German intellect, the effect of this absence of the overween- 
ing theological bias is quite patent. Its tendency has been 
to leave the Germans free to develop on many sides. It has 
opened to the German mind a more unfettered scholarship 
and a wider intellectual culture. One who expends the 
whole or the major part of his intellectual vis viva along one 
line, be it so praiseworthy a line in general as the theological, 
can never reach Matthew Arnold’s goal of a perfect human 
culture. If it is allowable, further, to use two extreme 
types by way of illustration,— perhaps not with strict fair- 
ness, except for this purpose,— I should say that, as the trend 
of one people has been towards the theological militancy and 
Philistinism of a Salvation Army, the trend of the other has 
been towards the universalism of a Goethe. 


EDWARD CHENERY GALE. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


” 
AMOS BRONSON ALCOTT. 


Something more than fifty years ago, it was the writer’s happy 
fortune to pass his summer school-days m Concord, and to belong 
to a class of boys under the Sunday-school instruction of Charles 
Emerson, the gifted younger brother, whose early death is 
mourned in Emerson’s “Dirge.” There remains of this teaching 
a pleasant memory of that gracious and beloved personality, and 
a clearer recollection of conversations suggested by Miss E, P. 
Peabody’s Record of a School, then just published, which gave 
the first hint of Mr. Alcott’s mode of appeal to the spiritual, 
nature in the business of instruction, and was the first clear note 
of the intellectual method that came afterwards to be known as 
“transcendental.” Mr. Alcott was next known, and to most peo- 
ple best known, by his “ Orphic Sayings” in the Dial, which have 
not yet ceased to mystify, and perhaps to scandalize, the average 
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intelligence. But Mr. Alcott was a true prophet to his genera- 
tion, the persistency and serene self-confidence of his prophesy- 
ings making him (after Emerson) the central and best known and, 
as some would say, the last surviving figure of the authentic 
Concord School. He differed from Emerson, as has been well 
said, in not having his feet upon the ground, where those of the 
latter were always firmly planted. He haa, also, the prophet’s 
fault, of making his word at times a “burden,” which the hearer 
bore only too impatiently,— as, for example, on a certain occa- 
sion before a Radical Club in Boston, where a paper had been 
read by request on some features of the earlier Liberal movement 
in New England, when, at the close of the essay, he rose to his 
tall height, and, without the slightest reference to the topic, dis- 
coursed for half an hour “at his own sweet will” upon the sup- 
posed Platonic doctrine of the pre-existence of souls, till reminded 
—a little abruptly, perhaps—of the order of the day, when, 
aggrieved and impatiently, he sat down. One who stood outside, 
though in near view, of the circle that looked to him as its centre, 
will hardly do justice to his unique faculty of discourse or his 
quality of thought. And we are glad to copy here, in place of 
anything less adequately said, from the testimonial of his near 


and constant friend of many years, the Rev. Dr. Bartol:— 


The truth Mr. Alcott most insisted on, of the personality of God, 
grew for him out of his rare inborn piety, as it might not be difficult to 
cite cases of philosophers with whom misfortune in the life, attended 
with ill temper consequent, has been the mother of an illegitimate pes- 
simism in their cross-grained, growling unfaith. If Mr. Alcott was an 
optimist, it was because of a godlike incapacity in the purity of his eyes 
to behold iniquity. So he was a jubilant prophet. No doub*‘, some of 
the noblest souls and deepest thinkers have been unable to conceive of 
God, save in impersonal terms. Yet that Mr. Alcott could admit only 
those personal ones which allow love and prayer and communication and 
communion is a fact to the credit of a sunny nature which no cloud 
could eclipse, while interesting in the creed of a man to whom all specu- 
lation, ancient and modern, was familiar and none of the great sages 
uaknown. Let me therefore supplement the notices of him I have seen 
with some stress on this prominent trait, which the commentators on 
his career have so generally overlooked; for in this divine personal idea 
he was a benefactor to others, and among them I incur to him an intel- 
lectual debt. 

Mr. Emerson, rapt with the love of nature, was long, if not always, 
inclined to the notion of impersonality in the Deity. To Mr. Alcott 
despite his reverence for his friend, this was a down grade. He would 

9 
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reverse the engine. He proposed an upward track. In a conversation I 
had with him (Emerson) and a brother clergyman, he asked, “ Why not 
describe the universal Power as it rather than he?” When I remon- 
strated, my brother accorded with Emerson; and, though I was not 
persuaded, he appeared to be overwhelmed. To Mr. Alcott, the divinity 
was no it, but thou. Jt was not! There was no unconscious energy. 
All through, the creation was to him not a limited self, apart from other 
selves, but a conscious life for us to spring from and lean on and have 
relations with, to love and be loved by and rise to out of the dust of 
the valley of the shadow of death. The pantheism of material beauty 
so wrought on Mr. Emerson’s genius and absorbed into itself its heart 
that he said he could see in his friend but part of the landscape under 
the one Over-soul. This tendency in him was a line ever produced and 
corrected by other spiritual statements of his own. Mr. Alcott had only 
one motion or direction, like the beloved disciple of Jesus; still more, 
he soared vertical, without a shadow in his flight. He dealt at first hand 
with the Mover of the stars in their courses. Inferior to Emerson in 
richness of fancy and in literary gift, he was not, as some have thought, 
his echo or continuator, but counterpart. When I came to Boston in 
1836 or 1837, having known Emerson from 1832, he asked whom I was 
acquainted with in town. I answered I was a stranger in the city as 
yet. He said, “ There is in it but one man, Mr. Alcott,” influencing him 
at that early time as much as he did Alcott, who was an incarnate piety. 
So sublime was Alcott’s sense, even, of identity with the Supreme that 
he told the late Henry James, that embodier and progenitor of worship 
and wit, “I can say with Jesus, I and my Father are one,” — which 
provoked from Mr. James the instant retort, “ Did you ever find anybody 
to believe you?” Were it possible, he was courteous to excess. The 
furthest he ever went in complaint or criticism of any treatment of 
himself was in saying of Carlyle—to whom Emerson had introduced 
him on his visit to England, and who laughed at what he called Alcott’s 
“potato gospel”— “I accuse Thomas Carlyle of inhospitality to my 
thought.” Carlyle had not grace to learn here was a man at home with 
God; while Carlyle, splendid with talents and laden with trophies of 
achievement, was in the universe a lost child weeping and wailing, with 
the town crier ringing his bell after him out of sight of his Father’s house. 

Certainly, Mr. Alcott wanted to be heard. He coveted every ear. He 
was hungry for an audience, and thus unlike Emerson, who was equally 
willing to be silent or to speak. Conversation was his passion, but it 
became monologue. He soliloquized in company. Alcott was not tired 
of the sameness and repetition of his ideas. Dear to him as first prin- 
ciples, he fed on them. Charity that could draw a line or give a touch 
beyond his broad welcome I never saw. He could differ bravely in 
opinion. He was a Christian, and held sonship as well as fatherhood to 
be in God, yet tied himself to no orthodox formulas. Not the historical 
Jesus, but the filial ideal, was his second person in the Trinity. 
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Mr. Alcott lived ‘for years, with his family, in severe straits of 
poverty, but never scrupled to indulge a childlike open-handed- 
ness to any who seemed poorer than he, which was sometimes 
wrong and unjust to those of his own house. Thus, when quite 
destitute, he once received (says Dr. Bartol) the unexpected 
relief of ten dollars, but directly gave it to a beggar at the door, 
saying very simply that, as he was in need himself, he hoped it 
would be returned,— which, very surprisingly, it was, as the 
tramp, conscience-smitten, sent it back, saying he had not meant 
to return it, but found it impossible to keep. Another instance 
was when, on a cold afternoon, he split up and gave to a neigh- 
bor his little remaining stock of wood, saying to his wife’s remon- 
strance that it would somehow be made up; and, indeed, in the 
edge of evening came a cartload that had failed of a market, 
which the driver, returning to a neighboring town, insisted on 
dumping at his door and trusting his chance for pay. Itisa 
pleasant story of those days that Mr. Emerson, after a neigh- 
borly call, would quietly leave a sum of money —fifty dollars, 
perhaps—on the mantel where he had been leaning, to supply 
the too obvious need that met his eye. It is one of the comfort- 
ing compensations that come rarely in such a life that the long 
strain of poverty was relieved, and the latter days were bright- 
ened, by the genius of the daughter, who, “unable to wait,” as 
the kindly eulogist has expressed it, passed away on the morn- 
‘ ing of her father’s funeral. 

STARR KING. 


It was a happy circumstance that the anniversary of the death 
of our greatly beloved and brilliantly gifted friend gave occasion 
to the memorial words which we print this month. Some of 
them were spoken in the form of an address to the congregation 
of what is still called, fondly, the “ Hollis Street Church”; and 
it was an impressive thing, in listening to that discourse, to be 
reminded that, of the hundreds who heard it, probably not one- 
half had either seen his face or stood in any personal relation 
with him. And yet to us his presence and his loss seem so near! 
Many and many are the recollections cherished of that young 
life— now twenty-four years vanished— which ought to have 
a far more full presenting than was given by his friend Mr. 
Whipple as an introduction to the volume of his Discourses: the 
letters, in particular, of which none are preserved there, would 
give. a far more living picture of that bright and versatile intelli- 
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gence than any more formal composition. But who is there to 
prevent such memorials from fading into the dimness of an 
unregistered tradition? In his brief public career, and in the 
charm of friendly intercourse, he seemed all transparent and 
open as daylight to whoever would come and hear, as if there 
were no shadow behind that beaming and winning personality : 
the luminous eye, the noble quality of voice, a certain eager 
gayety of temper, quick wit and humor, an intelligence to which 
the term “lucid” as well as wide and vigorous belonged more 
absolutely than to any other we have ever known, drew men to 
him as to a friend whom not only they would inevitably love, 
but might easily read through and through. But we have been 
privileged to read a letter, perhaps the longest and most confi- 
dential he ever wrote (put into his editor’s hands, but unfortu- 
nately lost), and to hear confessions from his lips in conversation, 
—not, surely, of anything that stained the crystal purity of his 
life, but which showed a vein that appealed to one’s sympathy in 
quite another way than the public could know. In particular, he 
lamented a certain “coldness” of temperament which one could 
never suspect under the charm of that genial companionship. 
Mr. Hale has told of the distrust of his own ability to speak out, 
spontaneously, such words as flow from heart to heart. I hap- 
pened myself to know (being just then his guest) that what 
seemed, on a public occasion, to be a pure flow of unpremeditated 
wit was anxiously studied and put together in the spare minutes 
of a busy week. The natural generosity of his temper towards 
certain matters of public right was cramped by a fastidious crit- 
ical sense that shut off his sympathy with the popular moral 
movements of his day, and made him strongly repugnant to the 
ruder methods of reform; and the full wealth and strength of 
his nature, as we may well believe, would never have shown 
itself, but for the magnificent opportunity of those last four years, 
—when the cause was that of national unity as well as personal 
liberty,— when for once he threw himself upon the tide of «a 
noble passion without any misgiving or withholding. We copy 
here from a letter of this last period, written in San Francisco 
in February, 1862:— 


I am tolerably well, and intolerably at work. Never wrote so much 
in a year as during the last year, and am speaking as much as my feeble 
voice will permit. Among my recent activities have been nine lecture- 
sermons on the Book of Job. They were received so well that I am 
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repeating them. So you see that we are not utterly barbarous here. 
Some chapters of —— stirred me so much that I wrote a lecture on 
“Secession in Palestine and its Consequences,” which I delivered twice 
to crammed houses in our church and two or three times elsewhere. I 
am to stay a year or two longer from the dear East and precious Boston. 
Then I want to see Europe,— perhaps shall have earned the right to 
see it.... We are rejoicing just now over victories [Port Royal, etc.]. 
I arranged a great exultation in church, last Sunday, in which the music 
was glorious. And such ajam! But I fear the diplomatists. Traitors 
we can beat, but the traders! Yet let us hope that God has a purpose 


of winding Ais anaconda around the South, which won't be prevailed on 
to let go. 


And again, from a letter written to Dr. Hedge a little more 
than six weeks before the writer’s death (Jan. 12, 1864) :— 


San Francisco is trying to do her duty again on the Sanitary sub- 
scription. We shall send $200,000 this year, and I am now arranging 
circulars and plans to secure $100,000 from the interior of the State. 
Perhaps I shall have to take the stump to secure it. But my church 
duties are now very heavy, and my strength begins to totter. I should 
like to give the new church, with its grand congregation and ample 
treasury, into the keeping of a new voice and spirit. I have no carnal 
pride in it whatever, but a sincere longing to go into quiet and seclu- 
sion. The moment the war is over, I shall run like a mole for a bur- 
row — perhaps Burroughs Place again. 


From a letter of earlier date (1851), we copy this illustration 
of the conservative temper of those days :— 


Perhaps you have seen in the papers that I delivered a Fourth of 
July address before [a certain New England town]. I have heard of 
“Hunkers” and “Union men,” but never saw the genuine article till I 
made acquaintance with the leading citizens of ——. They were deter- 
mined, they told me, to have no one as an orator at all tinctured with 
Free-soilism ; and after trying in vain to get either Choate, Cushing, 
Frank Pierce, or B. F. Hallet, telegraphed to me, relying on the news- 
paper reports of the Artillery sermon that I was “national” and true 
blue. I was in what Charles Francis Adams calls “the tight pinch,” 
but succeeded in satisfying all but two or three of them in the address, 
and those took exception to some remarks which implied that the insti- 
tutions of the South were not so consistent with the American idea as 
those of the North. I was defended by others of the committee on the 


ground that my language was misunderstood, and that I could not have 
meant so! 


He said once, pleasantly, that in the new Californian creed 
“we are no second-adventists; we believe in no ‘thousand 
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years,’ but in thousands a year.” But no one, surely, was more 
generous of his own means, or more faithful in urging the respon- 
sibility of those who had greater. We insert here, by request of 
a friend, a characteristic bit of a practical discourse of his on 
“The Christian Dollar”: — 


We say it is the duty of every man, with any means, to observe pro- 
portion in his surplus expenses; to have a conscientious order with re- 
gard to the service which his superfluous dollars discharge. Over against 
every prominent allowance for a personal luxury, the celestial record 
book ought to show some entry in favor of the cause of goodness and 
suffering humanity; for every guinea that goes into a theatre, a mu- 
seum, an athenzeum, or the treasury of a music hall, there ought to be 
some twin-guinea pledged for a truth, or flying on some errand of mercy 
in a city so crowded with misery as this. Then we have a right to our 
amusements and our grateful pleasures. Otherwise, we have no right to 
them, but are liable every moment to impeachment in the court of 
righteousness and charity for our treachery to heaven and our race. 


It would be pleasant to copy more from these files of corre- 
spondence, in which we find, here and there, the only surviving 
record of that playful wit which made his companionship so 
charming; but we give, instead, part of a letter from another 
source, containing statements which, so far as we know, have 
never appeared elsewhere :— 


Some years ago I had a conversation with our old friend, Mr. Oliver 
Steele, of Buffalo, who told me some facts that seem to me very inter- 
esting about Starr King’s parentage,— he having been a member of his 
father’s congregation when preaching as a Universalist minister in Con- 
necticut. Mr. King, the father, was born in New York City, and it was 
through his mother that the son inherited the strain of Irish blood 
which I had been told of in accounting for his remarkable vivacity of 
mind and wit: the father, I have heard, was even a more brilliant talker 
and story-teller than the son. (Starr King claimed also, I think, on his 
mother’s side a mingling of German blood, as testified in the family 
name Starr.) He had been educated as a mechanic,— I forget in what 
trade,— and had gained a certain fame among his fellows as a ready and 
eloquent speaker in their trade meetings. It was customary for the New 
York trades, in turn, to elect an orator — generally a lawyer, preacher, 
or politician of local fame—to give an annual address before their 
united societies; and, when the turn of his own came, proud of their fel- 
low-craftsman, they broke the precedent by appointing him speaker of 
the year. His address made such an impression that he was soon per- 
suaded to lay down the tools of his craft and take the post of preacher, 
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which he filled with eminent success in New York, Portsmouth, and 
Charlestown, till his death about the age of forty. Starr King had said 
more than once that he never expected to outlive his father’s age: the 
horizon, up to seventy or eighty, looked very far and dim to him. In 
fact, he died early in his fortieth year. 


And here we will not deny ourselves or our readers the pleas- 
ure of copying those verses of Whittier which deserve to crown 
every record of Starr King’s life, and every commemoration of 
his death :— 


“The great work laid upon his twoscore years 
Is done, and well done. If we drop our tears, 
Who loved him as few men were ever loved, 
We mourn no blighted hope nor broken plan 
With him whose life stands rounded and approved 
In the full growth and stature of a man. 
Mingle, O bells along the Western slope, 
With your deep toll a sound of faith and hope! 
Wave cheerily still, O banner half-way down, 
From thousand-masted bay and steepled town! 
Let the strong organ with its loftiest swell 
Lift the proud sorrow of the land, and tell 
That the brave sower saw his ripened grain. 
O East and West! O morn and sunset, twain 
No more forever! has he lived in vain, 
Who, priest of Freedom, made ye one, and told 
Your bridal service from his lips of gold?” 


CHARLES DARWIN. 


A reader of Darwin’s Life (Appleton: 2 vols.) — of which we 
shall give an extended review in May—is struck by a feature 
in it which deserves particular notice. That is, the way in which 
the urging and the acceptance of Darwin’s view of the origin of 
species rallied a sort of sect of those who regarded its propaga- 
tion as, in a sense, a holy cause, and took counsel with one another 
in a spirit not at all unlike the propagandists of any religious 
creed. We speak of this not, certainly, for ridicule, but as show- 
ing a curious trait in human nature. The “Darwinian hypoth- 
esis” (as Herbert Spencer is always at pains to call it) is to the 
student extremely fascinating, no doubt, and full of a certain 
delight. But it is not clear, at first sight, how it has anything 
more than a drily scientific interest, with a side-bearing upon our 
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metaphysical conceptions, and with its real battle-ground millions 
of ages ago. Its opponents made the mistake of attacking it as 
a theological heresy, and of appealing to popular religious preju- 
dice to put it down —as is shown in the very entertaining testi- 
mony given in the chapters on its first reception. And this we 
suppose it was, which turned its defence into an anti-theological 
crusade, and begot a like fervor of guasi-pious zeal upon that side, 
of which the chief apostle was that eager, ardent, combative and 
dogmatic genius, Professor Huxley. In the tone of correspond- 
ence we seem to find not only bonds of personal sympathy, but 
of moral merit and demerit, measured out by degrees of affinity or 
divergence upon this one issue. In particular, the change is very 
marked in Darwin himself,— from the time when, as the enthusi- 
astic young naturalist of the “Beagle,” he contentedly acqui- 
esced in the conservative theology of the Church of England, to 
the time when he had swung clear of all theological landmarks 
into the open sea of confessed agnosticism. His abiding attach- 
ment to the argument of Paley’s Natural Theology, and his 
constant use of terms implying design in his accounting for 
structural arrangements, are in this connection a very interesting 
trait in his later writings. The frequent use of conventional 
pious phrases in his correspondence —as well as, now and then, 
some which sound a little profane —shows, too, a naive or un- 
conscious clinging to the theological tradition which his scientific 
attitude seemed formally to deny. The strongest single impres- 
sion left upon the reader of these remarkably interesting vol- 
umes is an affectionate and increasing admiration of the spirit 
which, through so much ill health and suffering, achieved so 
great a task by sheer dogged industry, and won the largest meed 
of scientific fame that has perhaps ever been achieved by any one 
man in his own lifetime. 


PROFESSOR NORTON’S COMPLAINT OF “THOUGHT IN AMERICA.” 


What answers to a deep “conviction of sin” —that is, the 
keen sense of a real intellectual need —is the essential first step 
towards a fit remedy. Prof. Norton’s grave and considerate 
words, spoken in Boston on the 28th of February, have attracted 
some attention, as if they were an undiscriminating and even 
unpatriotic impeachment of the national mind and life. We do 
not regard them so, but rather as the emphasis which a man 
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thoughtful as well as patriotic feels compelled to lay upon the 
things which just now it is eminently needful that we should 
heed. When we compare the symptoms he describes not only 
with the earlier period spoken of, but with the wave of moral 
enthusiasm ‘and intellectual idealism that went before the war, 
we are tempted to ask whether our people are not suffering still 
from that frightful sacrifice of so much that was best and highest 
in the national life. Mr. Norton, indeed, does not take this point 
of view. The symptoms he speaks of are—the dilution of the 
strain of American blood by the great change of population 
since the war (this less dwelt on than implied), the enormous 
growth of material wealth with the increasingly eager pursuit 
of wealth, and the levelling of intellect.and culture brought 
about by the common school and the newspaper. 


As compared with a century ago (he is quoted as saying), there is 
nowadays proportionately less solid learning, less zeal and ardor for the 
best attainable culture, less earnest striving for the real bread of life. 
What is called popular education is perhaps sufficient for the mere busi- 
ness of life, for the practice of the arts of livelihood, but not broad 
enough to discipline and enlarge the mind, cultivate the taste, quicken 
the imagination, and ennoble the character. There is in the public 
schools almost no training of the judgment or of the faculties of obser- 
vation and reason, no inculcation of a sense of responsibility for self- 
improvement. , 

The common schools (continues his reporter), which are so often 
vaunted as a means of education, do indeed educate to a certain point; 
but it is a point at which much dangerous ignorance is left unenlight- 
ened. The technological schools also, although of course they go fur- 
ther, educate only in the line of knowledge to be rigidly applied to a 
practical purpose, and not in the line of those humanizing studies which 
are their own best reward. The newspapers join with the public 
schools and with the railroads that bring us so near together to form a 
surface of social and intellectual mediocrity such as the sun has never 
looked on before, and one effect of this levelling is an intellectual cow- 
ardice which constrains the individual and keezs the standard of the 
crowd from being raised. 

The only means of contending with this evil (he concludes) lies in 
the gradual dissemination of sound thought. There is need that con- 
scious, steady effort be made by the comparatively few who recognize 
the facts of the case, to use and improve every means by which thought 
may become more vigorous, sober, and earnest throughout the com- 
munity. It is the UNIVERSITY, and not the common school, that is the 
most solid bulwark of the Republic; eand it is to the university that 

10 
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the interests of civilization are at this moment specially committed, and 
upon the university that the destiny of modern democracy depends. But 
the work of the university must be supplemented and diffused by the 
strenuous and ardent efforts of every man who admits that life is more 
than bread and the body than raiment, by every man who recognizes 
that all be is and has and all he most highly desires to be is and can be 
his only by virtue of the worth of the community of which he is a mem- 
ber,— by every man who would live not for himself alone. 


These are wise and timely words; but they surely require to 
be supplemented by what Mayor Hewitt, of New York, said the 
other day,—namely, that all our colleges and universities are 
only preparatory schools for the great university of real life. As 
most people will understand the term, there is in the “univer- 
sity” something recluse and unreal. There are, in particular, 
three tendencies of an exclusively university life, which tend to 
make it helpless against any of the evils of which Mr. Norton 
complains. These tendencies— wholly apart from the moral ex- 
posures there may be in college life— are, according to the tem- 
perament of the individual, a vague idealism and intellectuality ; 
a narrowing spirit of pure criticism and pedantry; and the con- 
ceit which grows upon one from being a member of a secluded, 
indulged, and privileged class. The university, as such, is not 
always a school of mental robustness, of moral vigor, or of a 
generous humanity. These are “gifts of the spirit,” which do 
not come by intellectual training. There are in our best univer- 
sities two classes of instructors, both valuable, but of a different 
order of value: one, of those who look merely for good work in 
their own special department; the other, of those who look on 
all mental training first as it bears on a large and generous life. 
There is such a thing as the religion of intellectual and highly 
cultivated men, quite apart from forms and creeds. In the uni- 
versity to which Prof. Norton belongs, the President’s late Re- 
port does well to lay great stress on the methods of these two 
years past, by which both the daity service and the personal influ- 
ence of men selected for that office aim to make Christianity a 
thing of real life in this large public of young men. No form 
of religious effort is of more immediate interest, as we hope to 
show in time, by a report of the method and its results. 

But while this, in its way, carries farther out the university 
influence urged by Prof. Norton, it does not alter the truth of 
those other words,— that the teal safety of our Republic, as well 
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as the inspiration of its higher life, must be found not in a single 
institution or group of institutions, but in the popular mind and 
heart at large, to which all organized religious action makes its 
direct appeal. 


BUDDHIST SALVATION BY FAITH. 


The following Buddhist tract was sent lately from a Japanese 
friend to the Hon. Horace Davis, now President of the Univer- 
sity of California. Its doctrine of salvation by faith, and im- 
puted righteousness, has as curious a likeness to Calvinistic ortho- 
doxy as that of the Buddhist ritual to the Roman, which seemed 
to the early Catholic missionaries an immediate device of Satan 
to plague them. The title of the tract is “A Brief Account of 
Shinshiu ” : — 


Buddhism teaches that all things, both abstract and concrete, are pro- 
duced and destroyed by certain causes and combination of circum- 
stances; and that the state of our present life has its cause in what we 
have done in our previous existence up to the present, and our present 
actions will become the causes of our state of existence in the future life. 

As our doings are good or bad and of different degrees of excellence 
or evil, so these produce different effects, having many degrees of suffer- 
ing or happiness. All men and other sentient beings have an intermi- 
nable existence, dying in one form and being reborn in another, so that, 
if men wish to escape from a miserable state of transmigration, they must 
cut off the causes, which are the passions, such, for example, as covetous- 
ness, anger, etc. 

The principal object of Buddhism is to enable men to obtain salvation 
from misery according to the doctrine of “extinction of passion.” This 
doctrine is the cause of salvation, and salvation is the effect of this doc- 
trine. 

This salvation we call Nirvana, which means eternal happiness and is 
the state of Buddha. 

It is, however, very difficult to cut off all the passions; but Buddhism 
professes to teach many ways of obtaining this object. 

Nagarjuna, the Indian saint, said that in Buddhism there are many 
ways, easy and difficult as in worldly ways, some painful like a moun- 
tainous journey, others pleasant like sailing on the sea. These ways 
may be classed in two divisions, one being called “self-power,” or help 
through self, and the other called “ the power of others,” or help through 
another. 

Our sect, called “Shinshiu,” literally meaning “true doctrine,” which 
was founded by Shinran Shonin, teaches the doctrine of “help from 
another.” 
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Now, what is the “ power of another”? It is the great power of Amita 
Buddha. Amita means “boundless”; and we believe that the life and 
light of Buddha are both perfect, also that other Buddhas obtained their 
state of Buddhaship by the help of Amita Buddha. Therefore, Amita 
Buddha is called the chief of Buddhas. 

Amita Buddha always exercises his boundless mercy upon all creat- 
ures, and shows a great desire to help and influence all people who rely 
on him to complete all merits and be reborn into Paradise (Nirvana or 
Sukh4vati). 

Our sect pays no attention to the other Buddhas, and, putting faith 
only in the great desire of Amita Buddha, expects to escape from the 
miserable world, and to enter into paradise in the next life. From the 
time of putting faith in the saving desire of Buddha, we do not need any 
power of self-help, but need only keep his mercy in heart, and invoke 
his name in order to remember him. These doings we call “thanks- 
giving for salvation.” 

In our sect, we make no difference between priest and layman, as con- 
cerns their way of obtaining salvation, the only difference being in their 
profession or business; and, consequently, the priest is allowed to marry 
and to eat flesh and fish, which is prohibited to the members of other 
Buddhist sects. 

Again, our sect forbids all prayers or supplications for happiness in 
the present life to any Buddhas, even to Amita Buddha, because the 
events of the present life cannot be altered by the power of others; and 
teaches the followers of the sect to do their moral duty,— loving each 
other, keeping order and the laws of the government. 

We have many writings stating the principle inculcated by our sect ; 
but I give only a translation of the following creed, which was written 
by Rennyo Shonin, who was the chief priest of the eighth generation 
from the founder. 

CreEp.— Rejecting all religious austerities and other action, giving 
up all idea of self-power, we rely upon Amita Buddha with the whole 
heart for our salvation in the future life, which is the most important 
thing; believing that at the moment of putting our faith in Amita 
Buddha our salvation is settled. From that moment, invocation of his 
name is observed to express gratitude and thankfulness for Buddha’s 
mercy. Moreover, being thankful for the reception of this doctrine from 
the founder and succeeding chief priests; whose teachings were so be- 
nevolent, and as welcome as light in a dark night, we must also keep the 
laws which are fixed for our duty during our whole life. 


P.S. We are disappointed of a memorial notice of our ven- 
erable and honored friend, Cazneau Palfrey —one of the most 
faithful, clear-minded, and gentle-hearted men that ever lived — 
from the hand of a classmate and life-long professional associate, 
which we hope to give next month. 





Historical Review. 


HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Those of us who are old enough to recall the startling series of 
events in the earlier half of 1848 will always think of that year 
as the dividing line between the long term of European peace — 
since Waterloo — and the era of bloody wars and stormy politics 
of which we do not yet see the end. But, as it was hard then to 
see things in their real shape and bearing, so it has been quite 
impossible since to trace their results as they have been wrought 
out in the infinite perplexities of the great political game. Con- 
temporary history is proverbially hard to understand at best, and 
its roots run quickly back into an obscurity which we may hope 
that some later research will throw a better light upon. In try- 
ing to understand it, it is a privilege which very few can have, to 
look behind the scenes into the personal character and motive of 
the actors. The truest history, after all, is that which is written 
not from public records, but from personal memoirs and remi- 
niscences. And, in a review of the forty years that have passed 
since that year of wonders, we offer such a privilege in the fol- 
lowing communication, which, as will be seen, has its authority 
in the confidential relations held by the writer with those among 
the actors of that time who most strongly appealed to the sym- 
pathy of our American public. It is given under the title: — 


REMINISCENCES OF THE CRIMEAN AND FRANCO-AUSTRIAN WARS 
AND OF MY RELATIONS WITH CERTAIN HUNGARIAN 
EXILES FROM 1849 Tro 1860. 


BY FRANCIS W. NEWMAN. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Any one who reads this title may naturally ask, What peculiar knowl- 
edge of these topics can this writer have had? and what connection with 
Hungary had those wars? To both questions these pages will give a 
sufficient reply; and, as a promise that one who condescends to read will 
in general learn something, I at once state that, when the two celebri- 
ties, Kossuth and Pulszky, finally quitted England, Pulszky distinctly 
told me that they were glad to leave behind in me one Englishman who 
knew all their secrets, whom also they could trust to explain them. 

At that time, I supposed that the Emperor Nicolas was punished by 
the terrible Crimean War more through Kossuth’s influence on the Turks 
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than through any other individual. Only after her Majesty, nearly 
thirty years later, put forth the life of her royal consort, had I any 
idea of the signal part which he played in entangling the unwilling min- 
istry of Lord Aberdeen in a war most necessary and beneficial to Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, and Italy, which, nevertheless, had we done 
simple justice in mediating in behalf of Hungary, perhaps would never 
have been needed, at least need not have required such sacrifices from 
England or France. 

It is an old saying that in our literary age each generation is apt to 
know least of the events which preceded it by thirty or forty years. 
I find middle-aged men to have notions concerning the causes of the 
Crimean War so obscure that I seem to have something to write worth 
their reading. 


Part L— Austro-HunGARIAN QUARRELS. 


I must make myself somewhat prominent in telling reminiscences. 

That my relations with Kossuth were cordial may be judged even from 
the fact that I earned his thanks by collecting the newspaper reports of 
his American speeches and digesting them into a readable book. With 
his political ally, Pulszky, I keep up to this day friendship and occasional 
correspondence. Not that I was ever so serviceable to Kossuth as one 
Englishman of rare attainments, the late Joshua Toulmin Smith, a con- 
stitutional lawyer weil versed in old English institutions and a zealot for 
Hungary. While Kossuth was still in harbor at Southampton, Toulmin 
Smith boarded his ship, and to his astonishment handed to him a precise 
manuscript, which gave details concerning the local history and affairs 
of Southampton. Not many hours later, the great Hungarian, respond- 
ing in English to his warm reception by the mayor and other authori- 
ties, seemed to have a truly marvellous acquaintance with our English 
municipalities. A like service the same gentleman, quite unsolicited, 
performed on several other occasions; nor could his valuable aid be re- 
jected. Great as Kossuth was in himself, he became to us wonderful by 
the varied extent of his knowledge and the command which he had of 
it all. No such claim of introduction to him had I, no such knowledge 
of Hungarian institutions as had Toulmin Smith. But first Pulszky, 
whose acquaintance I formed in the Hungarian Committee, found it 
worth while to impart to me minute details of the Austro-Hungarian 
quarrel; and Kossuth, on his arrival afterwards, quickly learned that he 
could trust me. Indeed, when our Blue Book on Hungary was pub- 
lished (as usual, too late to avert calamity), I learned to the bottom how 
righteous was the Hungarian cause. 

The rich men of the city of London, of Birmingham, of Manchester, 
and other towns of England and Scotland, mourned over Hungary, and 
honored Kossuth (its ex-governor) as representing the brave and just 
nation whose liberties, as ancient as those of England, were crushed by 
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the conspiracy of two conquerors. The mass of our intelligent artisans 
rallied to him with still more zealous demonstrations. I cannot be far 
wrong in saying that one hundred and thirty-seven municipalities en- 
treated Kossuth to address them; but, towards the close of 1851, he 
hurried to America, invited by the President of the United States to 
traverse the Union as “the guest of the Republic.” He already foresaw 
— what our statesmen either did not see or thought it better not to see — 
that the Emperor Nicolas would not let slip his opportunity of attacking 
Turkey while Austria was his humble servant and Hungary in feud with 
her, while also Austria would gladly accept from him Turkish Bosnia 
or Wallachia as a sop. Kossuth, abundantly warned that Austria in the 
next move of Nicolas would play his game, expected the Sultan to rouse 
Hungary against Austria, and was anxious to press on America for a 
recognition of Hungarian belligerence, if Hungary again became belliger- 
ent. Further, he desired, if possible, the Republic to ask of the Sultan 
welcome for an American squadron on some convenient Greek island 
(say Mitylene), to facilitate diplomatic relations. Thus minded, Kos- 
suth left England while zeal for Hungary was at white heat. He re- 
turned after a few months, and nearly all that zeal seemed to have 
evaporated. Why, will presently be explained. Our newspapers have 
since had plenty of new topics to dwell on, and in the thirty-five years 
which have since passed (1887) have never had reason to recur to that 
history. In consequence, few, indeed, of our present England (perhaps 
of America also but few) are acquainted with those American events. 
The majority in England barely know Kossuth as a name. To make 
these pages intelligible, a brief outline seems necessary, and will suffice. 

When the formidable power of the Ottoman Turks had reached its 
height, it fell with disastrous force on Hungary under Solyman the 
Magnificent. Her rash and incompetent young king, Louis, lost his life 
at Mohacz (a.p. 1526), where his whole army was fatally routed. The 
eastern half of Hungary was helpless against the Ottomans. Ferdi. 
nand of Hapsburg, personally no bigot when elected King of Hungary, 
proved himself, in the case of Bohemia, unrestrainable by his coronation 
oath. In fact, until the present holder of the office, nearly every king 
of that dynasty, in several critical matters, violated his coronation oath. 
Perhaps Leopold IT. must be excepted, and certainly his brother Joseph, 
who ruled against law, without being crowned. Many wars against these 
Austrian kings were waged, to save the laws and constitution of Hun- 
gary and religious freedom. Early in the last century, the execrable 
tyranny of Leopold I., Emperor of Germany and King of Hungary, caused 
insurrection under Francis Rakoczy. Leopold died, unable to suppress 
it. His son, Joseph I., at length submitted to the mediation of England 
and Holland, then called “the Maritime States,” who established peace 
between Hungary and Austria by the treaty of Szarmar, a.p. 1710-11. 

England pressed her mediation strongly for reasons of her own; 
namely, she desired to use against France the Austrian alliance, which 
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would be of little avail while feud with Hungary continued. The Hun- 
garian leaders insisted on being named not as subjects of Austria, but as 
belligerents on an equal footing, and obtained their demand. This solemn 
treaty was elaborately confirmed in 1790 by the emperor, King Leopold 
IL, after abolishing as unlawful every edict of his pedantic and con- 
ceited brother, Joseph II. Unhappily, this wise and just Leopold died 
two years after, at the age of forty-four. Hungarians look on the 
untimely deaths of precisely their ablest champions and their juster 
princes as painfully suggestive. From this death down to recent mem- 
ory, the struggle against dynastic treachery has been incessant. The 
Hungarians had scornfully rejected all attempts of the first Napoleon to 
detach them from the war-policy of Austria; yet, as soon as Napoleon 
had vanished and Russia risen to be the paramount power, their king 
schemed to govern without Parliament. I am timid as to the exact 
date. Certainly, after much endurance of lawless taxation, the Hunga- 
rians resorted to passive resistance of taxes imposed without sanction 
of Parliament. The obstinate struggle suddenly ceased in 1825, when 
(apparently) a panic seized the emperor, King Francis, from an event 
which rust be -briefly detailed. 

Alexander I. of Russia had two brothers, Constantine, the elder, and 
Nicolas, the younger. Constantine, an active soldier, was in tempera- 
ment violent, wayward, often cruel, always severe, and was justly hated 
as governor of Russian Poland. The imperial house looked forward 
with alarm to the possibility of his becoming czar, though the influence 
of Alexander over him was very signal. Moreover, Constantine, though 
impulsive and vehement, was susceptible of passionate love, and desired 
to discard his Coburg wife, and marry a beautiful Polish lady. To attain 
Alexander’s consent to so unreasonable a divorce, merely to gratify a new 
passion at the expense of an innocent princess (if, indeed, divorce to her 
was not a blessing), was no slight enterprise; and Alexander extorted, 
as price of his consent, a formal resignation of Constantine’s contin- 
gent right to a succession, which perhaps then seemed very unlikely to 
occur. On the emperor’s unexpected death by fever in one of his long 
journeys, Constantine, then at Warsaw, displayed the most dutiful loyalty 
to his brother Nicolas, seventeen years his junior. Meanwhile, the army 
at Petersburg, disbelieving the proclamation that he had voluntarily 
abdicated, and deceived (it was said) by a republican conspiracy of the 
officers, declared for Constantine as emperor. Out of this arose a short 
but very alarming civil war in St. Petersburg, which, joined perhaps 
with report of the republican conspiracy, made Francis of Austria con- 
clude that his only safe course was at once to renounce his war against 
the Hungarian constitution. Thus, in 1825, Hungary regained her Par- 
liament, which thenceforth for twenty-three anxious years struggled for 
many much-needed reforms. The policy of Austria, both under Francis 
and his imbecile successor, Ferdinand, was to reform only by royal 
edicts, to which, as illegal and despotic, the diet was forced to make 
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resistance.- Then, whatever wise reform the Lower House proposed, 
royal influence in the Hungarian Upper House stopped by veto; and all 
Germany echoed with contempt of the Magyars for resisting excellent 
royal edicts. Details would be here out of place, but two matters 
deserve note: (1) Austria adhered to the policy of the subtle Maria 
Terésa and to the philosophy of her son Joseph, which would abolish all 
historical rights special to Hungary, and Germanize everthing, and at 
last openly proposed to supersede the freedom of the county govern- 
ments by royal commissioners, also to strip Hungary of her Transyl- — 
vanian counties. (2) The matters in contest were very numerous; and 
the whole people, year by year, became more intelligent and resolute to 
resist despotic lawlessness. All the movement was purely native, and 
was many years older than the insurgency of Paris in 1848, with which, 
most gratuitously, Macaulay confounded it. 

No doubt, French and German events aided Hungarian success. 
When constitutional government was proclaimed for Austria and her 
other provinces, a less illiberal ministry followed in Vienna itself, which 
advised the imbecile King Ferdinand to make just and politic conces- 
sions to Hungary. This, indeed, the mass of the Viennese earnestly 
desired. Most cardinal of the Hungarian claims was that a dead letter 
should no longer be made of the fundamental principle prominently 
avowed by Leopold II. in ascending the throne after his brother Joseph’s 
illegal reign: “ Hungary is a nation not beholden (non obnozia) to any 
other,” and competent to control her own affairs; that is, an Austrian 
ministry shall not overrule the ministers and diet, who alone are respon- 
sible to Hungary. 

While Vienna and Hungary were in warm sympathy, Ferdinand pro- 
ceeded to Buda Pest, and in March or April, 1848, accepted publicly all 
the bills of the diet, filling Hungary hereby with rejoicing and loyalty. 
The revolution in Vienna had not been bloodless, but now Austria 
proper returned to quiet. And no sooner had the clouds thus blown 
over than a perfidious intrigue commenced (as the Hungarians believed, 
under the Archduchess Sophia), to overthrow by illegal violence and mur- 
der the acts which had been passed legally and peaceably. Jellachich 
was sent to Croatia as “ Ban” (or duke), with secret command to make 
war upon Hungary. King Ferdinand was the mere tool of those around 
him. 

Croatia, in its relation to Hungary, might be compared to Wales under 
England, if Wales had a native parliament. The diets, both of Hun- 
gary and of Croatia, until 1848, conducted public debate in Latin. The 
Austrian court had always managed to veto the modern tongues, aware 
that a dead language crippled eloquence, obscured argument, and left 
hearers less impressed. But in this crisis, of 1848, the Magyar Parlia- 
ment won for both races the right of debate in their mother tongues,— 
for the Magyars in Hungarian, for the Croatians in their own Slavonic. 
To those Croatians who were elected into the Hungarian diet the new 
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law allowed siz years to learn the Hunnish Tartar of the Magyars; but 
the Croatians themselves shortened the term to three years, so false was 
the taunt that the new law of language oppressed the Croatians. An 
important fraction of Croatia, called the Military Colonies, was lawlessly 
kept by the Austrian kings under martial law,— an inveterate grievance, 
convenient to Austria as a recruiting field of half barbarians. Hence 
Jellachich could get, most quickly and least noticed, a sufficient army. 
Besides, ammunition and arms, money and Austrian officers, were sent 
to him for service against Hungary. Nearly all the Hungarian army 
was kept out of the country, in Italy or Bohemia or elsewhere, by an 
old and crooked policy. Hungary, thus disarmed, seemed likely to be 
an easy conquest. 

The first attacks of Jellachich were met by a sham resistance. It was 
soon diséerned that the Austrian commanders opposed to him drew off 
their troops when about to win the day, and a dire suspicion of perfidy 
went abroad. Various Hungarian villages and fields were burned. In 
Croatia itself and in Austrian Servia, the attack on Hungarians was 
peculiarly cruel and horrible. To soothe the excitement, the Archduke 
Stephen, Palatine of Hungary, whose sworn duty was to uphold the treaty 
rights of Hungary, in the name of King Ferdinand proclaimed Jellachich 
@ TRAITOR, and urged the diet to arm against him. Kossuth, already 
eminent in the Lower House, at once proposed to raise a force of two 
hundred thousand men in this pressing danger. The Parliament and 
the public approved enthusiastically. 

Only eight thousand trained troops were at hand, perhaps half of 
them Hungarian. No arsenals were within reach, no public workshop 
for forging arms. To cast cannon was an arduous task. All had to be 
done roughly and rapidly for so sudden a demand. The two hundred 
thousand men to be levied were either civilians or raw rustics; but 
indignation was universal, the eloquence of Kossuth proved electric, and 
we may conjecture that Jellachich failed to entice any Hungarian as 
guide of his march. Certain it is that he was presently defeated igno- 
miniously. Fifteen thousand Croats were made captive, with sixty of- 
ficers, besides seven standards, eleven thousand muskets, and twelve 
cannon. Jellachich escaped in the night with a large force, and gained 
the camp of the Austrian general Auersperg, who received him as a 
friend and sheltered him from Hungarian pursuit. The Austrian mask 
was hereby stripped off undeniably. 

But this was not all. In the pockets of captive officers were found 
their Austrian commissions; and soon after the triumphant Hungarians 
intercepted despatches from Jellachich himself to the Austrian minister 
Latour, thanking him for money and all appliances of war. It was no 
longer possible to doubt that the royal letter which Jellachich had pub- 
lished at Agram, in proof that his acts were commanded by the king,— 
in whose name he had been denounced as a traitor,—was strictly au- 
thentic. But the Hungarians excused their helpless monarch, and laid 
the blame on the Archduchess Sophia. 
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Batthyanyi, the Hungarian Premier, could now do nothing but resign. 
Kossuth, according to Hungarian precedent, was made chief of a pro- 
visional government; for the diet could no longer leave the defence of 
the country to the hands of so untrustworthy a king. The Archduke 
Stephen presently took flight from Buda Pest, and secret papers from 
his pen made clear that he had initiated the treasonable plot. 

To cut the tale short, Austria at five different points poured one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand troops into Hungary. Russia also, having previ- 
ously marched through the two principalities (Moldavia and Wallachia, 
now united under the name Roumania) without leave from the Sultan, 
their suzerain, nor from either local governor, invaded Transylvania, in 
the interest of Austria, with twenty thousand men. But in the winter 
they were defeated and driven out by the Hungarian general Bem; and 
in the single month of March, 1849, the Austrians were defeated in the 
open field in seven tough battles and driven to continuous retreat. This 
astonishing series of successes echoed through all Europe, and deeply 
excited England. 

Kossuth had earlier sent thither an envoy, entreating and claiming 
that England would resume the mediation which she had pressed upon 
Austria in 1710, when, in conjunction with Holland, she successfully 
established the peace of Szatmdr, now, alas! broken by Austria. Hun- 
gary did not wish to suffer nor to inflict bloodshed. An impartial power 
such as England might be a blessed peacemaker; but Lord Palmerston 
refused, and the English Parliament for months after knew nothing 
about the request. And, when the request was known, why he refused 
was long a mystery: now the mystery may be guessed at, probably. 

In the autumn of 1848, Batthyanyi had taken a step glorious in inten- 
tion, but very unwise. Against the vehement dissuasion of Kossuth, he 
proceeded with four others as ambassadors of peace to Vienna, in the 
vain hope of saving bloodshed.. He was instantly arrested and brought 
to judgment as a traitor, then was sentenced to long imprisonment; but, 
as soon as the Austrian minister and the archduchess thought it safe to 
indulge their rancor, Batthyanyi was brought a second time to trial, and 
was condemned to be hanged. To obviate this ignominy, he slew him- 
self. All through this war, the Hungarians acted with humanity, giving 
to captives honorable treatment: the Austrians responded by ferocity. 

When Windischgriitz was retreating to Vienna with his beaten army, 
it leaked out that Austria had called on Russia for help. Hitherto, 
Hungary had conducted the war in the name of King Ferdinand, who in 
Hungarian estimate had been illegally deposed, and his nephew Francis 
Joseph illegally enthroned. The document of Ferdinand’s alleged abdi- 
cation was never published. The rumor went that he had refused his 
consent to the invasion of Hungary; nor could the Austrians, without 
consent of Hungary, legally enthrone Francis Joseph, a youth of eigh- 
teen, passing by his father. But these Austrians had annulled by procla- 
mation all Hungarian treaty-rights, and had declared Hungary to be ab- 
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sorbed in Austrian despotism. What availed it to stickle about legality 
with a crew so lawless? To parade Hungarian punctiliousness would 
in such case rather win contempt in-Europe. The common soldiers 
could not understand the policy. When, further, it was known that the 
court had called in the army of Russia, the cry became vehement to 
get rid of the dynasty which had cursed them with twenty civil wars. 
The dynasty was solemnly renounced; but, in accepting the title of 
governor, Kossuth pointedly declared that in the future final settlement 
Europe must have a voice. Afterwards, in England, he avowed that he 
was among the last of his countrymen who became a republican. I have 
been assured, but not by him, that he wrote to Lord Palmerston, asking 
for a son of Queen Victoria as king of Hungary. No reply was given. 

My Hungarian friends were utterly at a loss to explain Lord Palmer- 
ston’s conduct. When Russia proposed to intervene, the Austro-Hun- 
garian question became European. When Palmerston refused Kossuth’s 
first envoy, he instantly sent word of his refusal to Austria, as if to 
signalize his zeal for her. Moreover, his refusal was based on historical 
falsehood. He said that England had no knowledge of Hungary, except 
as a province of the Austrian Empire! He must have known that 
Hungary was a kingdom, while Austria was a mere archduchy, that the 
title “ Austrian Empire” was an invention of the first Napoleon, that 
Hungary was reunited to the archduchy by the treaty of Szatmér, of 
which England was a mediator ; and, if I mistake not, Kossuth called his 
attention to the fact. By an English consul, as our Blue Book showed, 
Palmerston had been faithfully informed of Austria’s recent perfidy. 
Two volumes in the British Museum told the whole history of Hungary. 
Palmerston must have had to act a part for which he found no decent argu- 
ment. His “Hungarian Speech” (so called) in the debate of 1849 cast 
on Austria much censure and scornful pity, but evaded the main ques- 
tion,— the intervention of Russia. He knew that Austria was “crush- 
ing her own right hand,” while he declared that “a strong Austria was 
a European necessity.” Holding this judgment, early mediation was 
the dictate of-mere prudence, lest Russia get fatal advantage. Some 
secret power behind forbade him. Had he even published the Blue 
Book early enough, and thus made known the foul dealing of the 
Austrian court under a weak king, no one can deny the possibility that 
it might have arrested the war. 

That Palmerston’s hand was held seemed probable; but I suppose 
both Kossuth and Pulszky were then as ignorant as myself of the agency 
and post of Stockmar, a Belgian physician ennobled as baron, whom the 
prince consort used as his foreign secretary. When this important baron 
died, his son published a biography of him, which first revealed his 
existence to our unlearned public. It was startling to learn that the 
prince secretly retained a Belgian to give him advice on foreign policy, 
especially since her Majesty has been pleased to inform us by how 
galling a snob the prince checked our ministers. That Palmerston felt 
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it keenly cannot be doubted, since her Majesty has empowered Sir Theo- 
dore Martin to draw for us a picture of the noble lord agitated to tears 
under the reproaches of the prince,—agitated, we may perhaps judge, 
by the struggle to repress his inward sentiments. Is not this enough 
to lift the veil which has hidden the high potency of Baron Stockmar? 
The King of Belgium desired an Austrian wife for his son. Stockmar sup- 
ported the Belgian zeal for Austrian policy. May not Stockmar’s secret 
influence have driven Palmerston to despair, and English policy to 
stupid heartlessness ? 

That the Belgian government was bitterly hostile to Hungary was 
soon after coarsely proved. The Austrians rudely and cruelly impris- 
oned and prosecuted Kossuth’s two sisters for treason, and, failing to 
prove anything against them, exiled both, with a third sister and their 
mother. It seems that an Austrian official deposited the four ladies in 
Belgium, a procedure so unusual that I fancy there is some mistake, 
Yet about the following there is no mistake. The mother of Kossuth, 
aged and declining, desired to see her son once more; but the Belgian 
government (1852) refused permission, unless Kossuth would consent to 
be everywhere dogged by a policeman. The mother at once spurned 
such a condition for her son, and forbade his coming. What had the 
authorities in loyal Belgium to fear from the coming of the exile Kos- 
suth? Surely, the same bitter rancor which Austria cherished against 
every exile must already in 1848 have animated the Belgian court. 

But English injustice to Hungary was positive as well as negative 
under Russell and Palmerston, though both knew that Hungary looked 
up to England and to the liberal party of England with admiration and 
hope; yet they not only refused ‘to mediate when mediation might have 
stopped war, but refused to recognize Hungary as belligerent, when she 
was splendidly victorious over Austria. To meet the advancing army 
of Russia, she had no time to manufacture arms; and I was told, but 
I wondered to hear, that, in consequence of our non-recognition, the 
Sultan did not dare to sell arms to Hungary, dreading a storm of in- 
dignation from Russia and France. Was possibly ’Ab el Majied not 
rightly informed by our ambassador what are the European interna- 
tional laws of war? Did Sir Stratford also bully him? From no quar- 
ter but from Turkey could Hungary quickly purchase arms; and, with 
every ten thousand new muskets, she would have put ten thousand new 
troops in line. In fact, her regiments were often forced to use barbaric 
weapons. Worse still, the fact that neither England nor France would 
recognize Hungarian belligerence was the fatal cause which paralyzed 
Hungarian officers with despair when her private troops were full of 
high spirit and brave confidence. Had Palmerston avowed to Europe 
the belligerence of victorious Hungary as quickly as he recognized the 
belligerence of Jefferson Davis, not victorious, it might have changed the 
fortune of the war. 

In his “ Hungarian Speech,” he pointedly avowed that the contest was 
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not a partial insurrection, but a strictly national war, involving all orders 
and all the constitutional organs. The nation was forced into it, to 
maintain the fundamental treaties by which alone Austria held any 
rights over a foreign people. The war was fought out on an “orthodox” 
scale, in which case, according to Grotius, Puffendorf, and Vattel, each 
side must observe the laws of war sanctioned in the interest of humanity. 
Again, it seems necessary to believe that some force behind Lord Palm- 
erston forbade his publishing, as an executive minister, what he avowed 
as a member of our Parliament. No one could exactly foresee the 
result. Gérgey, an Hungarian officer, had gained high credit for skill 
and speed in training the raw levies of Hungary, and had been pro- 
moted to the chief command, with orders to pursue the beaten Austrians, 
and, if possible, enter Vienna before them; but he disobeyed, wasted 
six weeks. Kossuth, occupied with numerous cares, ought (according 
to military men) to have had him shot; but, besides his innate leniency, 
he dreaded Gorgey’s influence with the officers round him, and lost the 
crisis when severity might have been successful. Thus the Russian 
generals gained time to come in with one hundred and ninety thousand 
men. Gérgey entered into treasonable correspondence with them, and 
purposely withheld attack while they had no support from the Austrians 
who had rallied. Once, near to Comorn, the Hungarians gained a signal 
victory over the double enemy; but soon, under a treacherous leader, 
misfortune followed on misfortune. A powerful peace party naturally 
arose in Hungary; and Goérgey at length professed that he could save 
the country, if Kossuth would resign and make him dictator. Kossuth 
and his cabinet did resign under stipulations which Gérgey instantly 
violated. He received a Russian high officer into his camp, and without 
making terms yielded everything, even exploding his powder; but he 
surrendered ostentatiously, not to Austria, but to Russia. Other gen- 
erals did the same when they heard that the Russian general received 
them with signal honor; but, when he had thus entrapped as many as 
he could, he simply handed them over to the Austrians, who shot or 
hanged all of them but Gérgey. This base but clever man seems to 
have convinced himself that he was saving his country from a hopeless 
war; but, had not our cold injustice infused into some dozen colonels 
the poison of despair, it is far from certain that a single Russian would 
have returned home in triumph. After this, the defeat of Gen. Bem 
and his southern army became inevitable, nor could Klapka in Comorn 
save his country. As if in mockery, on the 1st of August, 1849, after 
Gérgey’s treachery had ruined Hungary, Lord Palmerston. offered to 
mediate, if Austria desired it! Rather, one may believe, the secret power 
which had hindered him, when duty and prudence commanded him to 
claim to mediate as in 1710, now graciously allowed him to salve his 
conscience. He pleaded humbly that Austria in her hour of triumph 
would remember mercy, but he earned from the Austrian Premier 
Schwarzenberg only coarse recriminations against Britain’s want of 
mercy to insurgents. 
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Such was the end of that memorable war. Kossuth, without claim- 
ing his salary as governor, lest the transaction be falsely reported, re- 
tired into Turkey. Pulszky, whom Kossuth had sent as a second envoy 
into England, succeeded in finding his way to London in the autumn 
of 1849. Among his early utterances to me was the following: “Our 
lot in exile is hard. Possibly, the lot of our people at home, trodden 
under the Austrian heel, is harder; yet for a time only. The politics 
of Europe never remain long on the same footing. In ten years, a great 
change will take place; and Austria, in feud with us, will miss us gravely. 
We have beaten her thoroughly, and she knows it. She will never dare 
to fight us again; but she will have to give back our hereditary laws 
without new war from us.” In 1859, and again in 1863-64, I had good 
reason to admire my friend’s calm sagacity. For nearly twenty years 
now the policy which Kossuth claimed as Austria’s reasonable prudence 
has prevailed —to make Hungary her chief counsellor, as being by far 
her chief strength. 

Kossuth, though cordially received in Widdin by the Pasha, could not 
be safe there; for Russia and Austria both demanded him as a criminal 
of the Sultan. In truth, the Sultan had plentiful reason for indigna- 
tion against the Czar in the invasion of Moldavia (1848) and persistent 
violation of neutrality by marching through both principalities into 
Transylvania. The Turks quickly understood how valuable an adviser 
Kossuth might be, and probably thought an enemy of Russia to be 
their natural friend. Besides, the gallant victories of Hungary over 
Austria must have won their respect. In the American banquet given 
to Kossuth by the Houses of Congress, he glorified the noble conduct of 
the Sultan, who had said, “I will accept war rather than give up the 
Hungarian refugees.” Yet Kossuth himself told me that the mild, kind, 
but timid ’Ab el Majied might perhaps not have had courage to resist 
the two emperors, had not Lord Palmerston clearly expounded to him 
that no treaty that the Sultan had made with either power required com- 
pliance,— on which ground Kossuth perhaps owed his life to Palmerston. 
The Austrians hanged both Kossuth and Pulszky in effigy. The latter 
had incurred their hatred by obeying the Hungarian Committee of De- 
fence, when ordered to distribute in Vienna, by the thousand, copies of 
the treasonable despatch of the Austrian minister Latour to Jellachich. 
To this distribution the Austrians imputed the second insurrection of 
Vienna, and blamed Pulszky for it instead of blaming their own perfidy. 

Kossuth, on crossing the Danube, at once set himself to learn the 
Turkish language, with success as signal as ten years before, in a cruel, 
illegal Austrian captivity, he had learned English from Shakespeare and 
our Bible. I read that while still in Turkey he composed a Turkish 
grammar, which was soon after used in Turkish schools. Yet pedantic 
Germany then spoke of Hungarians as Tartars and gypsies. Though 
Kossuth formed many acquaintances with patriotic Turks, the Sultan at 
last found Palmerston’s advice best,— to pass the exiles out of the coun- 
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try. But much honor and liberality accompanied the dismissal. Even 
England (as I now read) sent a ship to convey him away. But he pre- 
ferred an American steamer sent for him by the President. In Sep- 
tember, 1851, it carried him to Marseilles, where he hoped to quit the 
sea, from which his wife’s health suffered painfully. The French of 
that town received him with joy and triumph. France was then repub- 
lican; but its President, Louis Napoleon, had reasons of his own for for- 
bidding his passage through France. The American steamer dropped 
him at Gibraltar, whence he reached Southampton late in October, 1851. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Faith and Conduct. An Essay on Verifiable Religion.— This deeply 
thoughtful volume, by a professional man, a layman of the Church of 
England, is a treatment of religion from the side of ethics. Leaving 
out of consideration the other aspects of faith, social and historical, the 
writer confines himself to developing the moral implications in his fun- 
damental thesis that there is a Power in the world which works in the 
interests of righteousness. The reader at once thinks of Matthew 
Arnold ; but the author disclaims being altogether a disciple, although he 
expresses the highest admiration for “the greatest critic of our time.” 
Yet his inspiration is plainly, in large degree, derived from Mr. Arnold, 
and in less degree from Mr. J. J. Murphy. This Power is made known 
to us in inner experience: “If a man earnestly and modestly tries to set 
aside his own will, and to do that which his conscience assures him to be 
right, he will find a Power greater than his own lifting him up and bear- 
ing him along towards the accomplishment of his desires.” The reason 
why the reality of this Power is doubted is chiefly “the pressure of the 
daily life of care and of struggle in which we are immersed and whence 
we seldom emerge.” On a higher plane, indeed, a George Eliot or a 
Darwin may fail to recognize a supernatural force at work in the world; 
“but as these were not in intellect ordinary specimens of mankind, so 
neither are they fair instances of the relations of human life to the 
divine power. Their whole nature was so entirely given up to activities 
of a certain character that they had no interest in aud felt no need for 
experiences of another kind.” A priori theology finds itself involved in 
speculative difficulties without number. Yet, though the facts of relig- 
ion may not be intellectually deducible, they are at the same time know- 
able: it is knowledge “which does not lend itself to formule and can- 
not be stated in dogmatic form, and yet is real and trustworthy.” Re- 
ligion is a matter of action and of feeling rather than of intellect, and 
theology should base itself on the facts of life and of human nature. 

On these principles the author, who is a moderate evolutionist of the 
school of Wallace and Murphy, proceeds to discuss the main topics of 
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faith, the powers of good and evil, responsibility, knowledge, and faith, 
the laws of the higher life, grace, prayer, providence, natural piety, and 
the future life. Over all this wide field he travels with the steady step 
of one sure that the development of mankind is only bringing more 
clearly to view the essential truth in the fundamental beliefs of man. 
His discussion of immortality, calm, even, and strong, as is the tone 
elsewhere, is a good illustration of his method. Immortality is not a 
belief necessary to religion of a high type, as the Old Testament proves. 
The testimony of physical science is purely negative: so is that of men- 
tal science as well. But the history of the faith in personal continuance 
shows that it has become more and more a moral belief. The law of 
moral continuity now connects all life, in this world and any worlds to 
come. -Morality, then, becomes the strongest ally of the doctrine, 
whereas formerly it had no connection with it. The belief is, therefore, 
immensely strengthened, just as morality, through the fact of immor- 
tality, loses its earthly confusions and contradictions. It is curious that 
the believer in corporate immortality should adhere to an idea long 
since abandoned as unworthy in human justice, by which the individual 
is merged in the community. 

This work is the product of a deep and ample mind: its thought is 
sober and judicious, its temper reverent of the things that have long 
remained as witnesses of the trath of the inward life. We trust it will 
be read and pondered by many. 


Dr. Philip Schaff's Church and State in America is an expansion, schol- 
arly and comprehensive, of his inaugural address as Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History in Union Theological Seminary. He traces very 
carefully the doctrine held by the framers of the United States Consti- 
tution, of the independence of religion of State help or State control; 
gives a full history of the first amendment prohibiting Congress from 
making any establishment of religion and from interfering in any 
way with its free exercise; and sketches the policies which obtain 
in other countries, where religion is mainly established or aided by 
the State. Dr. Schaff is a thorough believer in the system of his 
adopted, country, which, he sees, has worked to the benefit of religion 
and of politics alike. The essay is a valuable study of a field which has 
been little explored by theologians or historians. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons.) 


Reincarnation: A Study of Forgotten Truth. By E. D. Walker— The 
“forgotten truth,” which Mr. Walker would resuscitate for the benefit 
of theosophists and all others, is the classic idea of metempsychosis, an 
idea which has always had a certain fascination for poe'ical and specu- 
lative minds. By far the most valuable part of Mr. Walker's volume is 
the full collection of passages from ancient and modern writers who 
have in any degree favored the hypothesis of a pre-existence of the 

12 
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human soul. It is a long and honorable list, yet few of the abler 
thinkers on it would probably refuse to believe that the modern doctrine 
of heredity is a better explanation of the phenomena. Mr. Walker has 
not edited these citations with any special discrimination; and his con- 
clusion that Reincarnation is a forgotten truth, needing to be revived, 
does not commend itself to us. The doctrine is rather an outgrown 
explanation of curious mental phenomena, more or less obscure in their 
nature. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


The Later Heroes of Israel, by Rev. Henry G. Spaulding, a manual for 
the use of older classes in the Sunday-school, is a convincing proof of 
the fitness of the “new criticism” of the Old Testament for young 
minds. The five chapters on the Parable of Jonah, the Statesman- 
prophet (the Elder Isaiah), the Good King (Josiah), the Prophet of 
Woe, and Job, have been written in full reliance upon the sound doc- 
trine of a historical development of the religion of Israel. The story 
thus told, with a constant eye to the main matter,— which, of course, is 
the spiritual truth conveyed in parable or prophecy or history,— has taken 
on a consistency and credibility, as well as a freshness of interest, quite 
incompatible with the older, uncritical treatment of these venerable 
records of a great and precious faith. Mr. Spaulding has wisely thrown 
into forty closely printed pages of notes and questions the details, 
explanations, and references to interpretations of Hebrew history now 
obsolete, which would have encumbered his main narrative. The latter 
thus flows on in a steady and powerful stream. The Sunday-school 
scholars who make their first serious study of the Old Testament with 
the aid of the recent manuals like this one issued by our Sunday-school 
Society have our sincere envy, they will have so little to unlearn! 


Harvard Reminiscences. By Andrew P. Peabody, D.D., LL.D. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Co. pp. 216.— This pleasant volume consists of sixty- 
nine biographical sketches, with a supplementary chapter on “ Harvard 
College Sixty Years Ago.” Some of the notices are extremely brief, and 
inserted only to complete the roll of those who were fellow-officers of 
the college during Dr. Peabody’s long term of service. Others, especially 
among the earlier names, are fairly full and very interesting biographies, 
with a collection of personal traits and anecdotes of which there could 
be no other record. With a memory singularly keen and fresh, and 
rarely at fault, the book exhibits a temper equally kindly and sympa- 
thetic. The earlier lives, especially, exhibit a notable procession of Har- 
vard’s already half-forgotten worthies. There is probably no other 
source from which such portraits as those of Kirkland, Henry Ware, 
Dr. Popkin, President Quincy, Sidney Willard, and Andrews Norton 
could have been so well restored, or so effective touches laid on by a 
loving hand. 
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Outlooks on Society, Literature, and Politics. By Edwin Percy Whipple. 
Mr. Whipple’s literary executor has certainly been ill advised in publish- 
ing this collection of his fugitive writings: it will add nothing to his 
just reputation. On the contrary, it contains numerous papers which can 
only raise doubts as to Mr. Whipple’s capacity to deal philosophically 
with the politics of his day, and others which are of the lightest char- 
acter and should have been allowed to slumber in the columns of the 
newspapers for which they were written. ‘The President and his Ac- 
complices” and “ The Conspiracy at Washington ” recall the worst par- 
tisanship of the days of Andrew Johnson. “Mr. Hardhack’s” two 
papers are illustrations of Mr. Whipple’s heaviness of hand when he 
attempted to be satirical. Other papers, on the “Swearing Habit,” 
“Domestic Service,” and “In Dickens Land,” are better; but we sin- 
cerely advise readers who would keep a high opinion of Mr. Whipple to 
leave unread this volume of matter, most of which did not deserve a re- 
print. It is valuable material for the critic and historian who would 
estimate aright the author's position in American literature, but for few 
others can it be of profit. Mr. Whipple’s standing among authors was 
not such as to make it advisable to reprint his most hasty contributions 
to the press of the day. (Ticknor & Co.) 


The United States of Yesterday and of To-morrow. By William Bar- 
rows, D.D. Boston: Roberts Brothers. pp. 432.— Dr. Barrows’s book 
begins by somewhat fatiguing the reader with its statistics of vastness in 
space and number, and is throughout somewhat crude in composition 
and overcrowded with very miscellaneous citations. But one presently 
finds in it great vigor and intelligence, abounding information gathered 
first-hand upon the frontier or elsewhere, and a serious motive that lifts 
it quite above the moral level of a merely “-triumphant democracy.” 
The most remarkable and curious chapter is perhaps that on “ Lynch 
Laws,” —which, the author says, though “commonly in the old East 
thought of opprobriously, is usually enforced on the frontier practically 
and patriotically, and from a high esteem for law.” The account of the 
Vigilance Committee in San Francisco, found in this chapter (pp. 238- 
252), very strikingly illustrates this general judgment. It is here rep- 
resented as a far more potent, frequent, and recent agent of justice than 
is generally supposed : in the course of a month’s camp life, the author 
was told, by actors or eye-witnesses, of “twenty-seven cases of lynch- 
ing” in the ten years between 1870 and 1880; and “in 1884 twenty-five 
horse-thieves were believed to have been lynched in Montana.” How 
the need of it was forestalled in Leadville, by religious and educational 
forces, is most instructively told at the end of this chapter (p. 262). 


The Indian’s Side of the Indian Question. By William Barrows, D.D.— 
The purpose of Rev. Dr. Barrows’s little volume, which appears to have 
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been somewhat hastily written, is to show the decrease in the number of 
Indians constantly going on, the futility of mere legislation to protect 
them, and the need of supplementing the Dawes bill for giving them 
land in severalty with watchful agencies on the spot to guard Indian in- 
terests against the incessant assaults of their white neighbors. The book 
is a wise reminder that laws do not execute themselves, and that they 
must be enforced by public opinion on the spot where they are to oper- 
ate. (D. Lothrop Company.) 


Britons and Muscovites ; or, Traits of Two Empires. By Curtis Guild. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. pp. 230.— This book consists, apparently, of 
newspaper letters (first printed, we believe, in the Boston Commercial 
Bulletin), published without much alteration or revision. Their merit 
is chiefly that of a cheerful and rapid sketch of what lies easiest in view 
to the average traveller. English hotel life, which is compared disparag- 
ingly with the American, aud the wonders of street sights, museums, and 
churches in Russia, are the topics that attract the eye most. 


Seven Little Sisters who live on the Ball that floats in the Air. By Jane 
Andrews. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Second edition.— This new edition 
of a charming and favorite book is prefaced with a brief memorial 
sketch by one.of the writer’s school companions. From this we learn 
that Miss Andrews was not only the devoted, accomplished, and success- 
ful teacher that the public had known her to be, but that she was one 
of the early brilliant students of Antioch College under Horace Mann, 
and had carried her studies in such branches as the bigher mathematics 
quite beyond the average college standard. Her favorite department as 
a teacher appears to have been descriptive geography, which she opened 
with singular skill to the child’s interest and fancy,— of which these 
sketches are an illustration. Her method in writing was to set a class 
of intelligent children before her in imagination, and put her composi- 
tion in the form of direct address to them. So that the book is a lesson 
and an example in the invaluable art of living or oral instruction, the 
“seven little sisters” being so many free-hand pictures of child-life, 
drawn to exhibit in warm colors so many regions and climates of the 
globe. The gifted and beloved writer died in Newburyport, in the 
summer of 1887. 


Educational Topics of the Day. By L. R. Klemm, Ph.D.— These 
“chips from a teacher’s workshop” have a great deal of sense and 
spirit in them. They are mostly articles reprinted from educational 
journals, and are classified under the various studies pursued in our com- 
mon schools and the natural methods for teaching them. Dr. Klemm 
makes numerous suggestions of practical value to teachers in primary 
and grammar schools, and the whole tendency of his writing is to break 
up the monotony of routine work. His illustrations are very enlighten- 
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ing; but we must think he never built a picket-fence, or he could not 
have committed the mistake on page 286. (Lee & Shepard.) 


Mrs. Louisa Parsons Hopkins’s fifteen Easter Carols are prettily 
printed on gilt-edged leaves, tied together with ribbon. The closing 
carol, on “ Easter Lilies,” strikes us as the best of these verses, which, as 


a whole, show the hand of a poet “made” rather than “born.” (Lee 
& Shepard.) 


Messrs. Lee & Shepard issue, in cheap but attractive form, Mrs. 
Horace Mann’s Flower People and A Kiss for a Blow, by Henry C. 
Wright, the noted abolitionist and advocate of peace. Both volumes 
are included in the series of “Classics for Home and School,” and are 
ex¢ellently adapted for supplementary reading. 


Vocal and Action Language. Culture and Expression. By E. N. Kirby. 
We commended Mr. Kirby’s sensible manual of elocution on its first ap- 
pearance. This second edition is enlarged by the addition of a large 
number of selections of various kinds which make the book even more 
valuable than at first. (Lee & Shepard.) 


Poems. By Edward Rowland Sill. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.00. (Noticed, at some length, in September.) 


Legends from Story-land. James Vila Blake. Chicago: Charles H. 
Kerr & Co. $1.00. (Noticed from advance sheets in December.) 


RECENT FOREIGN BOOKS, 
Theology and Philosophy. 


Histoire de la Philosophie. Par P. Janet et G. Séailles. 

Religion without God: Positivism and Mr. Frederic Harrison. By 
William Arthur, M.A. 

Isaiah, his Life and Times. By S. R. Driver, D.D. 

Antiqua Mater: A Study of Christian Origins. (Op the knowledge of 
Christianity to be derived from Christian and Greco-Roman literature 
of the second century. Triibner.) 

Gospels of Yesterday : Drummond, Spencer, Arnold. By R. A. Watson. 

Geschichte der Hebriier. Von R. Kittel. I. Halbband: Quellen- 
Kunde und Geschichte der Zeit bis zam Tode Josuas. (One-half of this 
mediating work discusses the origin of the Hexateuch, and comes to these 
conclusions: the Deuteronomic code belongs to the time of Manasseh, 
the Elohist to the beginning of the ninth century B.c., and the Jahvist 
to its close. The various portions of the priestly code were composed at 
different periods between the tenth and eighth centuries. The author 
recognizes a kernel of history in the accounts in the Hexateuch, but re- 
jects a large part of the details. Gotha: Perthes.) 
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History and Biography. 


La Guerre de Secession 1861-65. Par Ernest Grasset. Deuxitme 
partie. (L. Baudouin.) 

English Colonies in America. Vols. II. and III. The Puritan Colo- 
nies. By J. A. Doyle, M.A. (Henry Holt.) 

Society in Rome under the Cesars. By W. R. Inge, M.A. (Murray; 
Scribners, New York.) 

Babylonisch-Assyrische Geschichte. Von C. P. Tiele. II. Theil. 
(The second part of Prof. Tiele’s invaluable history : it extends from the 
accession of Sennacherib to the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus. The 
closing hundred pages treat of the Babylonic-Assyrian government, 
science, art, literature, morals, and religion. Gotha: Perthes.) 

Rome: Its Princes, Priests, and People. (A translation in three vol- 
umes, by Fanny McLaughlin, of Signor D. Siivagon’s La Corte e la 
Societa Romana nei Secoli XVIII e XIX. (Elliot Stock.) 

Roman Literature in Relation to Roman Art. By Rev. Robert Burn. 
(Macmillav.) 

The Bastille. By D. A. Bingham. In two volumes. (Scribner & 
Welford.) 

George Sand. By E. Caro. (George Routledge.) 

The History of Portugal from the Commencement of the Monarchy to 
the Reign of Alfonso III. By Edward McMurdo. (Sampson Low.) 


Miscellaneous. 


The Morality of Nations: A Study in the Evolution of Ethics. By 
Hugh Taylor. (Kegan Paul.) 

The New Social Order. By J. Fordyce, M.A. (Kegan Paul.) 

The Story of Creation: A Plain Account of Evolution. By Edward 
Clodd. (Longmans.) 

China: Its Social, Political, and Religious Life. By M. Simon. 
(Sampson Low.) 

Savage London: Lights and Shadows of Riverside Character, and 
Queer Life in London Dens. By Henry King. (Sampson Low.) 

Ireland: The Causes of its Present Condition and the Measures pro- 
posed for its Improvement. By Earl Grey. (Murray.) 

The Macmillans’ new edition of Dean Church’s miscellaneous writings, 
uniform with their editions of Emerson and Matthew Arnold, includes 
four volumes on Bacon, Spenser, Anselm, and Dante, and a volume of 
Essays. The English Historical Review for January prints a brief 
paper, hitherto unpublished, by the late J. F. McLennan, on the Origin 
of Exogamy, with a supplement by Mr. Donald McLennan. In the same 
number, Prof. Sayce discusses the legend of Semiramis, and W. Robert- 
son Smith gives an unfavorable review of M. Renan’s imaginative recon- 
struction of early Israelitish history—— Current issues of the London 
Inquirer contain an abstract of the argument of Dr. Martineau’s Study of 
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Religion, by Rev. R. A. Armstrong.—— The Hibbert Lectures this year 
will be delivered by Rev. Edwin Hatch, D.D.: his subject is Greek Influ- 
ence upon Christianity. Prof. F. Max Miiller has been appointed the 
first lecturer on Natural Theology in Glasgow University, on the founda- 
tion made by Lord Gifford. Volume XXIII. of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica contains full articles on Theism and Theology by Prof. Robert 
Flint. 

In the recent Report of the Indian Rights Association of Philadel- 
phia, sent us by our friend Mr. J. B. Harrison, we find the following 
very interesting statement (page 43): “The pioneer work in the civiliza- 
tion of the Indians, infinitely the most difficult part of the undertaking, 
was done, not by the government or any of its officials, but by mission- 
aries,— by devoted men and women who, more than a generation ago, 
took their lives in their hands, and, leaving behind them forever the 
comforts of civilized life, went forth into the wilderness to labor for the 
salvation and civilization of these savage tribes, who had then no other 
friends.” They, of course, had no other means of communication with 
their charge than the Indian dialects, which they set themselves painfully 
to learn; and to this day these native languages have been, in great 
part, the only medium of instruction in their schools. By the well-meant 
but ill-considered order that only English should be employed, as we 
now learn, “a number of missionary schools have been c!osed and have 
not been reopened. The order should be distinctly and wholly revoked 
and withdrawn.” 

RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS. 


History of the People of Israel. By Ernest Renan. Vol. I. Trans- 
lated by C. B. Pitman. (Roberts Brothers.) 

A Critical History of Sunday Legislation from a.p. 321 to 1888. By 
A. H. Lewis, D.D. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

History of Prussia under Frederic the Great, 1740-1756. In two vol- 
umes. By Herbert Tuttle. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

The Century History of the Civil War. Vol. I. (Century Co.) 

Christendom, Ecclesiastical and Political, from Constantine to the 
Reformation. By J. H. Egar, S.T.D. (Bishop Paddock Lectures for 
1887. James Pott.) 

Life of T. H. Gallaudet, the Founder of Deaf-mute Instruction in the 
United States. By his son, E. M. Gallaudet. (H. Holt.) 

Life of Amos Lawrence. By William Lawrence. (Houghton.) 

Heartsease and Rue. By J. R. Lowell. (Houghton.) 

Spinoza. By John Caird, LL.D. (The latest issue in Blackwood’s 
Philosophical Classics: it is almost entirely devoted to an exposition and 
critique of the Evhica, and should be read by all students of Spinoza. 
J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Chambers’s Encyclopedia. Vol.I. (New edition, thoroughly rewritten, 
and brought dowa to date. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
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NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 


FEBRUARY. 


Islam and Christianity in India. (Contemporary Review.) 
The Age of the Pentateuch. By J. J. Stewart Perowne. (Dean Perowne adheres, 
in the main, to the Mosaic authorship.) (Contemporary Review.) 


MARCH. 

The Recoil of Piracy. 1S Holt. ji Forum.) 

The Ratio of News. B . R. Elliot. (The Forum.) 

Scotland To-day. By J.8. Blackie. (The Forum.) 

The Present Ethical Relation of Absolute Idealism and Naturalism. Ry Henry 
Calderwood. (New Princeton Review.) 

Practical Politics. By W.P. Garrison. (New Princeton Review.) 

Restriction of Immigration. By E. W. Bemis. (Andover Review.) 

F. W. H. Myers, Poet and Critic. By Anna L. Dawes. (Andover Review.) 

a me Historiens Anglais: W. E. H. Lecky. Par Augustine Filon. (Revue des Deux 
ondes.) 

. oe Métaphysique et la Poésie de I’Idéal. Par A. Fouillée. (Revue des Deur 
if es.) 

Some Practical Aspects of the Literary Life in the United States. By Henry 
Holt. (New Englander.) 

Disestablishment in Wales. By M. Arnold. (National Review.) 

Social Problems and Remedies. By F. W Farrar. (Fortnightly Review.) 

Mr. Herbert Spencer as a Moralist. By W. 8. Lilly. (Fortnightly Review.) 

The curious reader will find in the Spectator of March 10 a remarkable and 
brilliant paper on “ Alexander the Great.” 

The Nineteenth Century for March has a striking article on the exclusion of 
pauper immigrants (mostly Jews) from English ports, with which it will be interest- 
ing to compare a paper by Prof. Huxley on * Thé Struggle for Existence,” as applied 
to social penne copied from the same journal into the Popular Science Monthly 
for April. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Houghton, Mifiin & Co., Boston. 

Reincarnation. A Study of Forgotten Truth. By E. D. Walker. Price $1.50. 

History of Prussia under Frederic the Great. 1740-1745. By Herbert Tuttle. 
Price $2.25. 

History of Prussia under Frederic the Great. 1745-1756. By Herbert Tuttle 
Price $2.25. 

Heartsease and Rue. By James Russell Lowell. Price $1.25. 

Life of Amos A. Lawrence, With Extracts from his Diary and Correspondence. 
By his son, William Lawrence, Price $1.25. 


From Benj. R. Tucker, Boston. 


System of Economical Contradictions; or, The Philosophy of Misery By P. J. 
Proudhon. Translated from the French by Benjamin R. Tucker. 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Britons and Muscovites. By Curtis Guild. Price $1.50. 
Easter Carols. By Louisa Parsons Hopkins. 
Flower People. By Mrs. Horace Mann. Price 50 cts. 
A Kiss for a Blow. By H.C. Wright. Price 50 cts. 


From the Sunday School Society, Boston. 
Later Heroes of Israel. By Rev. H. G. Spaulding. 


From Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


Famous Women: Hannah More. By Charlotte M. Yonge. Price $1.00. 
History of the People of Israel till the time of King David. Ky Ernest Renan. 


Price $2.50, 
From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Pilgrims and Puritans: The Story of the Planting of Plymouth and Boston. By 
Nina Moore. 
: The Satires and Epistles of Horace. Edited and annotated by Prof. J. B. 


Greenough. 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 

The Religious Aspect of Evolution. By James McCosh, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D. 
Price $1.25. 

Property in Land. An Essay on the New Crusade. By Henry Winn. Price 
25 cents. 

The Story of the Goths. From the Earliest Times to the End of the Gothic 
pemaen in Spain. By Henry Bradley. Price $1.50.—For sale by Laughton, Mac- 
donald & Co. 





